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A New SERIAL. 


We shall commence in an early 
number a new Serial Story, entitled 


CAPTAIN BRAND, 


or Tus 


SCHOONER “ CENTIPEDE,” 


BY 
LIEUT. HENRY A. WISE, U.S. N. 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


C. PARSONS AND LUMLEY. 
We publish in this number the 
Fourth Journey of THE UNCOM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELER, by Cuas. 
Dickens, Esq. 
Attention is requested to the great 
variety of the illustrations, as well as 
the reading matter contained in this 
‘number of the Weekly. 
Harper’s Weekly is now the cheap- 


est advertising medium in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents per line. 
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FLORINDA. 
I. 
On, love! thou gift divine, 
Once so nobly, humbly mine: 
Once so swift my coldest bidding to obey; 
Oh, base, ignoble pride, 
That cast the gift aside, 


Like a flower idly pluck’d and thrown away. 


II. 


He loved her not at first, 
In security accurst 
I thought my power never could depart. 
But, oh, with patient care 
She has won my jewel rare, 
And now I'm lost forever to his heart. 


IIL. 
I could tear her limb from limb, 
If I thought his love a whim, 
If I hoped to win a thought of his again. 
But no! the time has past, _ 
He has look’d and loved his last, 
And I'd die to save his heart a moment’s me 


IV. 
And his child—Aer little child !— 
With those eyes so brave and mild. 
Oh, would that there were poison in his kiss! 
Oh, strange entangled fate, 
How I love her, how I hate: 
How I curse her, how I bless her fur his bliss! 


READING THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON TO THE DEAF MUTES AT THEIR CHURCH IN EIGHTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK, MARCH 11, 1£60,—| Ser wext Pace, 
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There are voices ii) the woar 
Of the breakers an ce shore—_ 
There are whispers im the wash of the sea, 
There are echoes in the breeze, 
As it murmurs ‘neath the trees, 
There are faces in the stars for ine. 
; 
Those solemn voices roll 
Through the desert of my soul— 


‘They chill my bleeding heart to its core. 


When I pray that peace and rest 
Once more may fill my breast, 


Comes the echo—Never more! 


PREACHING TO THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 


Many of our readers may have heard of the 
ehurch for deaf-mutes in Eighteenth Street in this 
city ; but few, we presume, have -witnessed its 
services, and all will be giad ‘to see ithe faithful 
picture given on the preceding page. 

The first services of this church were conducted 
by its present rector, the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, 
in the smaller chapel of the New York University, 
on the first Sunday of October, 1852. In this 
place it struggled for existence during five years, 
gradually gaining in strength and means, until its 
removal to the Lecture-rooin of tlhe New York His- 


_ torical Society Building, corner ef Second Avenue 


and Eleventh Street. Here its prospects im- 
proved so much that it was deemed expedient to 
purchase, in July last, the church and parsonage 
in West- Eighteenth Street, originally built by 
Christ Church. In this church its services began 


_on the first Sunday of August, 1859. Since then 


it has steadily ‘worked its way toward permanent 
success, 

In this dare’ are gathered adult deaf-mutes 
(graduates of various Institutions), their families, 
and others willing to promote their welfare, the 
Sunday services being oral at half-past ten A.M. 
and half-past seven P.M., and in the sign-language 
at three p.m. We present a sketch of the latter 
service as the Rector and his silent congregation 
appeared on Sunday afternoon, March 11. The 
deaf-mute young man at the lecturn was acting as 
clerk, giving the responses in the service according 
to the common Prayer-book. The rector translated 
on this occasion the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
This church is doing great good among the deaf- 
mute residents of this city and its vicinity. Its 
rector makes it his duty to visit deaf-mutes in 
their seasons of sickness and trouble, and to en- 
deavor to help them to situations in which to earh 
their daily bread. Since he left his position as in- 
structor in the New York Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb in the fall of 1858, he has found, by per- 
sonal application, | situations for upward ‘of fifty 
deaf-mutes. 

This is the first chee of its kind in the world. - 
Within the past year a similar one has been es- 
tablished in Londons We close this bricf sketch 
with a list of its present vestry: C. C. Lathrop 
and S. R. Comstock, Wardens; George R. Jack- 
son, W. O. Fitzgerald, Josiah Jones, John O. 
Bronsen, M.D., C. A. Budd, M.D., Franklin 
Campbell, D. Reynolds Budd, and James L. Har- 


ris, Vestrymen. 
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THE REVENUE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


SHERMAN, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, has pro- 
posed to fund the twenty odd millions of Treas- 
ury notes now in circulation by the issne of a five , 
per cent. Federal stock. It is intimated that 
this measure is but the cloak for a protectionist * 
scheme devised in the interest of the Pennsyl- 
vania iron-makers and coal-diggers, and that 
the party design is to secure Pennsylvania for 
the Republicans next full. 
project will probably fail; a decided majority 
of the House of Representatives—as of all in- 
telligent bodies in the country—are and must 
be opposed to the imposition of fresh duties on 
imports. But in the main, and in respect to 
the main object of Mr. Sherman's Committee, 
the idea is sound. 

There is no present prospect that the United 
States will be able to pay off the debt, incurred 
in consequence of the revulsion of 1857, out of 
the revenue derived from customs duties. The 
imports during the present fiscal year are the 
heaviest ever known; yet the income which 
they. provide will hardly suffice for the current 
expenditures of the civil government. As to 
raising the duties, that is a method which does 
not commend itself to any enlarged mind. (sur 
ebject should be, and is, to expand, not to con- 
tract commerce; to lighten, not to increase the 
burdens which press upon trade. As, there- 


~ fore, we can not pay our notes at maturity, it is 


impossible to do better than to fund them, es- 
pecially as the public will give one per cent. 
more for funded stock than for Treasury notes. 

If ever an intelligent, self-reliant, and large- 
minded financier obtains the position of Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, or 
Secretary of the Treasury, an effort at all events 
will be made to remedy the present absurd sys- 
tem on which the revenue of the Government 
ef the United States is collected. 


If this be so, the » 


The whole scheme of rendering the Govern- 
ment income dependent on the produce of cus- 
toms duties is wrong. It is wrony:. firstly, be- 
cause it levies toll on commerce, which it should 
be the aim of our Government to foster, not to 
tax; secondly, because it is a fluctuating source 


“of income, sometimes so prolific that the Gov- 


ernment is driven to use its surplus in the pur- 
chase of its bonds at an enormous premium, 
and sometimes so scanty that the Administra- 
tion is forced to borrow at high rates of interést 
to defray the ordinary expense of the public 
service; and, thirdly, because it is an unfair, 
indirect, and roundabout way of raising a rev- 
enue, which might be all very well among peo- 
ple who are anfitted for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of self-government, but which is beneath: 
the character of citizens of the United States. 

If this country were peopled by a race of 
Spanish half-breeds, with no education, no 
means, no sense of ambition or manliness, there 
might be some excuse for adopting a sneaking 
system o1 taxation which takes money out of 
people’s pockets without their feeling it.” 
Nicaragua, for instance, or some of the States 
of Mexico, one can imagine a sagacious states- 
man resorting to the tariff system on the ground 
that, though people would not pay a direct tax 
levied as such, they might not object to pay so 
much more on their tea, sugar, coffee, hides, 
dry goods, and hardware. Such a statesman 
would act upon the assumption that the people 
for whom he had to legislate were both ignorant 
and dishonest; ignorant, because if they were 
intelligent they would see that duties on im- 
ports were a hinderance to trade, which is a 
great source of wealth; and dishonest, because 
the adoption of indirect taxes is based on the 
assumption that people will not consent to bear, 
fairly and squarely, the cost of the government 
which they need. Still, in those countries, 
among a people naturally inferior, and degraded 
by many years of wretchedness and ignorance, 
such « scheme might be adopted as.a pis aller. 
But what shall we say of the like plan here? 
Do the citizens of the United States require to 
be hood-winked and bamboozled in order to ex- 
tract from them the money necessary to defray 
the expenses of their Government? Are they 
so ignorant as to be unaware that every dollar 
levied on trade costs the country five dollars? 

Another reason why a customs revenue is 
undesirable is its fluctuating character. Two 
years before Mr. Pierce vacated the White 
House the Government was embarrassed by a 
plethora of money inthe Treasury. There were 
at one time eighteen millions in gold lying idle 
in the Government vaults, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury had a broker employed here to buy 
up Government bonds at 21 per cent. premium. 
Five years have elapsed since then, and in that 
period the Government debt has increased forty 
millions—to say nothing of the probable defi- 
ciency of inccme this year. Suppose we in- 
crease the tariff on imports, as the protectionists 
desire, what will bethe result? In 1864 or 1865 
the revenue will again be largely in excess of 
the expenditure; enormous sums will be squan- 
dered in purchasing Government bonds at a 
premium; all sorts of mad schemes will be 
fostered by the surplus in the Treasury; and 
the Government will be led into all kinds of 
extravagances by its excessive wealth. Mean- 
while these incessant changes in the tariff create 
much disturbance in commercial circles, and 
unsettle the general foreign trade of tlie coun- 
try. One year, the imports are large, the du- 
ties in excess of the amount required, and the 
tariff is reduced ;. next year, the imports of the 
previous season having been excessive, fewer 
foreign goods are bought, and the revenue from 
customs, having been diminished by Congress, 
is still further reduced by mercantile caution, 
and the Government finds itself bankrupt. Just 
as it begins ro borrow at a high rate of interest, 
the import trads revives, the wants of the coun- 
try increase, and by the time the Govermment 
has got well into debt it is in a condition to 
buy up its paper, which, however, the shrewd 
holders wili no. now acll without a handsome 
bonus. Conld there be framed, by any possi- 
bility, a more clumsy, inadequate, and absurd 
system of finance than this? 

But, after all, the main objection to a cus- 
toms revenue is ihe tax it levies on traffic. 
Like the Government postal system, it is a rel- 
iz of a barbarous age In olden time, when 
‘‘landed gentlemen” made laws for Anglo- 
Saxons, and common traders were only too 
giad not to be fleeced directly twice a year, the 
idea of making trade support the barden of 
Government was deemed a very happy one. 
The Marquis of Westminsters and the William 
B. Astors of those days were especially pleased 
with the arrangement. Had property been 
taxed, the Marquis and Mr. Astor would have 
had to pay enough to defray the entire cost of 
a foreign mission or twd; had the taxes been 
levied direct on persons, the Marquis and Mr. 
A. would have stood in some fear of a popular 
outbreak; but the neat, clever, sneaking, mean 
notion of making the merchants pay the whole 
expense of Government suited them exactly, 
and as they made the laws (both in England 
and here also, where the English plan was cop- 
ied without inquiry) they adopted the scheme 
at once. ‘me can readily understand their 
policy. It is much more difficult to compre- 


hend how a mercantile people like the Ameri- 
cuns can have so long sabmitted to so prepos- 
terous a plan. ‘Take it in theory, and take it 
in practiec, it is equally indefensible. In prac- 
tice, Mr. William B. Astor, who is worth fifty 
millions, and the heirs of Stephen Whitney, 
who are worth twelve or fifteen, pay no more 


for the support of the United States Government’ 


than Jones or Brown, who each of them lives 


on.a selery,of $1500 or $2000 a year. . Janes. 


consumes in his family as much sugar, and cof- 
fee, and dry goods, and hardware, and liquors 


‘as William B. Astor in his; Brown, who-has a 


large family, and lives as generously as his in- 
come will allow, probably consumes more than 
the late Whitney ever did. Is this fair? -As, 


‘tothe theory of the system, it is.abenrtd. Cus-, 


toms duties must be levied on articles of gen- 
eral consumption, or they will produce no rev- 


enue; and if they are levied on articles of gen- 


eral consumption, they will press equally on 


poor and rich—which is contrary to every sound 


economical principle of government. 

If the Government of the United States were 
administered in a sound and intelligent spirit, 
there would be no such tolls as customs duties 
levied on traffic. For traffic is the grand fer- 
tilizer and feeder of nations. Agriculture and 
industry are the creators; but without mercan- 
tile activity neither the one nor the other can 
flourish. The agriculturist can not obtain good 
prices for his produce if he has not a choice of 
markets, which can only be afforded him by an 
active commercial port; nor can the manufac- 
turer prosper if he, too, be confined to the home 
market. Both, in order to thrive, . ee to be 
able to, say to their neighbors: 

“‘Gentlemen, you will not buy my corn or 
my boots? Very well; then I will send them 
to France, China, or Australia, where I can 
obtain a reward for my labor; and you,will have 
to get your food and your boots where you best 
can. ” 

If the farmer and the manufacturer have 
by unwise legislation broken down the foreign 
trade of the country, or by heavy tariffs or oth- 
er legislative impediments reduced it within 
narrow limits, the consumers address them : 

“*Gentlemen, we will give you so much for 
your corn and so much for your boots: you can 
take it or not as you please, but as we are the 
only customers you can get, you must either 
take our offer or keep your property and starve.” 

This is the legitimate and inevitable conse- 
quence of imposing taxes, tolls, and restrictions 
on foreign trade—such as customs duties. 

If the customs tariff in this country were 
abolished altogether, and the whole United 
States created a free port, it would become the 
great emporium for the goods of all nations. 
All the manufacturers of foreign countries would 
come here to sell, and all the consumers to buy. 
We are not exaggerating when we say that, in 
these days of steam and telegraphs, the great 
cities of this country would, in this event, be- 
come the great mart for the trade, not only of 
America and Asia, but of Europe also. For, 
having no customs tariff to impede trade, and 
possessing within us the great raw materials of 
life and industry, it would be possible for us to 
undersell the world in all leading articles of 
commerce. 

If it be asked how, in such a case, would the 
Federal Government be supported ?—the answer 
is obvious—by direct taxation. 

The writer was present, a year or two since, 
in the United States*Senate when the Hon. 
Jefferson Davis, one of the most clear-headed 
statesmen in the country, intimated his wish to 
see a system of direct taxation adopted in this 
countr?. He was answered by a very worthy 
man, Senator Simmons, of Rhode Island, who 
sneeringly inquired where the people would get 
the gold and silver to pay taxes, as he knew 
many localities where those metals were un- 
known, and inconvertible bank-notes were the 
only currency. We are unable to designate 
the localities to which the Senator referred, but 
if there be any such, we think it is high time 


that a violent reform were introduced into their . 


currency systems, and we can not conceive any 


‘ better way of achieving it than by the adoption 


of a Federal scheme of taxation. There are, it 
is commonly supposed, no less than $250,000,000 
of coined gold, silver, and copper in cirenlation 
in the United States. It is not likely that the 
Government would ever hold over $25,000,000 
of this at any time. Senator Simmons’s objec- 
tion will not hold water. Missouri, Illinois, 
and one or two othet Western States are cursed 
by wild-cat banks, whose notes are practically 
inconvertible; bat the people of these States 
are waging & ‘vigorous war against these pests, 
and in a year or two they will be crushed out. 
Besides, even now, gold is never dearer at Chi- 
cago and St, bouis than 1} per cent. premium 
for currency. 

As to the diffieulty of accustoming the people 
to direct taxes, we say, in the first place, there 
js no city of county in the country (the State of 
Camden and: Amboy alone excepted) where the 
people do not pay some city, or county, or State 
taxes; if they pay these, why should they ob- 
ject to pay taxes to the General Government? 
In the second place, if, after all the brag and 
bluster we hear so often about the extraordina- 
ry and God-given capacity of our race for self- 
government, we don’t know enough to pay the 
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cost of oar Government in a straightforward 
‘way, out of oar own pockets, in gold and silver, 
then it is high time that the fact were known 
and proclaimed aloud. If we are such a mis- 
erable sneaking people that we won't pay our 
debts if they are presented to us fairly and 
saquarely, but can be cheated into paying them 
in an underhand, indirect way, in the guise of 
& cusgomsa duty, it is of the first importance that 
: the public should be made aware of the fact, and 
that histonians and philosophers should be set 
on their guard, 

We throw out these suggestions without any 
idea that they-will be acted upon imniediately, 
or for.some: time to come. +Bat whenever the 

Departmenter the Committee on Ways 

sand Means falls into the hands of an Independ- 

eat thinker, then, perhaps, the obsolete absurd- 
ity of a Customs Revenue may be exploded. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU ON 
SEWING. 


I wish the people of a higher and a lower class, 
and Americans and other foreigners, could be made 
to understand how much domestic business is act- 
ually transacted by middle-class women in En- 
gland. I do not like the discredit of the popular 
notion that our English girls are too genteel to un- 
derstand how to cook, and to do shopping, and 
manage the house. Whether the business is prop- 
erly done or not, women should insist on its being 
regarded as a duty, that there may be the better 
chance for its being done. If the daughter we are 
now contemplating is a rational girl, she will pres- 
ently be in possession of the key-basket, and get- 
ting into training under her mother. She will be 
up early (thereby insuring the early rising of the 
servants), and off to the fishmonger’s, or the veg- 
etable market—having the benefit of an early 
choice of good things. She will have planned 
with her mother the dinners of the week (with a 
margin for unexpected occurrences); and there- 
fore, when she has made breakfast, she is ready 
for her conference with the cook. She chooses to 
know how to do every thing that she requires to 
be done; and, as far as may be, by experience. 
She experiments upon cakes and puddings; and 
the syllabubs, tarts, and preserves are of her mak- 
ing, till she is satisfied of her proficiency. The 
linen in the housemaid’s department is'under her 
care, and it will be her fault if a table-cloth has a 
jagged corner, or the sheets a slit in the middle. 
These matters, so far, occupy very little time, 
while they afford more or less of exercise and 
amusement to a healthy mind. 

The sewing is another affair. It is still the 
curse of girlhood in too large a portion of the mid- 
dle class. There can hardly be another woman in 
that class more thoroughly fond of the needle than 
myself: and few, probably, have done more needle- 
work, of all kinds, in the course of their lives: yet - 
it is my belief that thousands of parents are act- 
ually cruel to their daughters in requiring from 
them the amount of needle-work customary in this 
and a few other countries. 

Fathers and brothers suppose that the women 
of the household are to sit down to make linen for 
the house and its inhabitants every day after break- 
fast, and to stick to the work all day, as the men 
do to their business. If they knew the strain 
upon the nerves, and the general unhealthiness of 
the occupation, when a certain limit of hours is 
past, they would forbid it as peremptorily as in- 
temperance in stimulating novels. I fear it is still 
too often the case that all the girls of a family are 
seated at the work-table all day long, except when 
at meals, or when taking a walk; and that no one 
of them can attempt to steal half an hour’s soli- 
tude in her own room without being sent for to join 
the sewing-party. There may be reading aloud— 
and this is a great improvement upon perpetual 
talk; but the need of solitude, and of freedom of 
occupation, is too often forgotten in households 
where needle-work is assumed to be the whole em- 
ployment, if not the whole duty, of women. I 
could say much more under this head; but the 
advent of the nn dr rg supersedes much re- 
monstrance and preaching. It will not, happily, 
take the needle out of women’s hands, because 
there is much delicate and critical work which it 
can not do; but it will soon put an end to the slav- 
ery to the needle, under which so many English 
girls grow ee and sallow, and nervous, and 
H. Manrixnav. 


LOUNGER. 


PALMS| WITHOUT THORNS. 

It sometimes happens that a man has all the 
honors of martyrdom ager 
He has the halo of Saint Sebastien, but of 
the arrows eating his flesh. Both he and his re- 
ported persecutors, being unconscious of any thing 
but the kindest feeling andthe most courteous con- 
duct toward each other, they sit secure and hear 
the noise of the which has been provoked in 
their names, but of which they are innocent. 

Men who are aagacious enough to build up a 

prosperous business are usually sensible 
enough to see that the result is achieved by a strict 
attention to the laws of trade. A merchant who 
should say to a fellow-trader, ‘‘ Sir, I can not buy 
these bales of goods of you until I know whether you 
are sound upon the Augustinian theology—whether 
you prefer German music to Italian—whether you 
are a free-trader or whether you 
think ‘ Adam Bede’ 
ifax,’” would be a very unsuccessful merchant, to 


For a man’s views subjects that have no 
relation to the matter in hand are as much his pri- 


vate If Dickens's publishers 
sheuld inform him that they weuld print no more 
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stories for him if he persisted in wearing a hat in- 
stead of a cap, Dickens, as a large creditor, would 
probably sue out a writ de lunatico, for he would 
be very sure that the worthy men had gone mad. 

Whoever buys this piper, //arper’s Weekly, buys 
it because he thinks he shall yet his money’s worth, 
or he is a very foolish fellow to buy it at all. The 
people who write the articles and draw the pic- 
tures which it contains are of all countries, sexes, 
ages, conditions, habits, tempers, manners, tastes, 
and opinions. But when they co-operate in the 
preparation of the paper they have but one aim, 
and that is to be agreeable. If they joke, or de- 
scribe, or sing, or moralize, or satirize, or criticise, 
or speculate, or teach, they integd to do so agree- 
ably. If they do not, you, discriminating reader, 
will not buy the paper. Now suppose that you 
knew all the people who contribute to make a sin- 
gle number of the Weekly—suppose you had dis- 
covered that you agree with them upon every pos- 
sible subject of human thought—and then suppose 
that what they wrote for your amusement was ex- 
ecrably dull—would you buy the paper? No, not 
if you were a diseriminating reader. 

Then suppose that you differed upon great sub- 
jects, but that they pleased you in what they 
wrote, gnd had the good manners not to introduce 
the topics of difference, are you going to cut your 
own nose off to spite yourself? Gentle Sir, prithee 
be entreated. You are discovered. You are the 
author of that celebrated programme, ‘‘ The Uni- 
verse; a new and popular magazine. First num- 
ber will be issued on the first day of April. The 
largest sums will be paid for entertaining contribu- 
tions. N.B.—AU persons who do not dance—who 
weigh more than a hundred and thirty pounds—irho 
prefer quill pens to steel—or who are color-blind, 
need not apply.” You would be as wise in making 
those conditions as a railroad company in engaging 
engineers upon the same terms, and no wiser. 


— 


ONE HEAD. 

Ir is a wise provision of nature that the human 
body is made with one head. For what ludicrous 
confusion there would needs be if there were two 
wills to direct the action of the same body. The 
advantage of this single headship has been always 
acknowledged in military discipline. Itis the key 
ofthe whole. It is the same in farming, in manu- 
factures, where one man controls, and the individ- 
ual workers, by a perfectly faithful metaphor, are 
called hands. Cesar, Hannibal, Alexander, Na- 
poleon, Washington, were the directing brain of the 
action of nations. The latter, indeed, held councils 
of war, but the will of the General is supreme over 
the whole, and the parts are all absolutely sub- 
ject to their several heads. To disobey, to strike 
an officer, is death. It is the fundamental rule of 
all discipline of men, and of all success by com- 
bined human action. So in the June days of '48 
in Paris, the Government was defeated so long as 
Lamartine and his companions had equal powers 
of command; it was not until they had resigned, 
and the single clear head of Cavaignac directed the 
whole, that the disturbance was quelled, and the 
republic restored. Cavaignac was not made dicta- 
tor, but in his department he was supreme. 

Now a police is a civilarmy. It can no more 
be efficiently directed by half a dozen heads than 
a regiment can be commanded by as many gener- 
als. It must have one will to control it, made as. 
responsible as you please, but supreme within its 
reasonable sphere. That is what has been forgot- 
ten in the recent action of the Police Commission- 
ers in this city. The proof of it is here, that if a 
threatening riot should suddenly arise, the Com- 
missioners, by the necessity of the case, would 
invest their Superintendent with uncontrolled 


powers. 

Undoubtedly a Superintendent is subordinate to 
the Commission. But undoubtedly also, he can 
be justly removed only when he fails to perform 
the duties incident to his position, not when he pro- 
tests against the interference of the Commission in 
disc them. A gardener is responsible to 
his employer for the general care and skill with 
which he takes care of the garden; but if the em- 
ployeri tly removes the plants and paralyzes 
the whole method of the gardener, a self-respecting, 
intelligent man will resign his situation. And as 
you ascend in the scale of importance of employ- 
ment, you find the probabilities of resignation in- 
creased. If the object of a Police Commission be 
the preservation of public order, it is surely not a 
wise thing to compel an able and faithful officer to 
resign by insisting upon interfering with the de- 
tails of the discharge of his duty. If, however, 
the object of a Police Commission be something 
else—if it be, for instance, party discipline, and not 
public order—the Commission is undoubtedly the 
best judge of the method by which that end can 
be attained. 


— 


DEMOCRACY, DIRT, AND DISCOMFORT. 

Tue faithful student of the Latin Grammar re- 
members that pretty proverb, Fas est ab hoste doceri 
—a wise man learns of his enemy. Now English 
travelers and critics are not our enemies; but they 
occasionally see and say things very distinctly, 
which many of us see as plainly but are not so 
ready to say, and which a great many among us 
suppose are not seen because they are not said. 
In fact, there is probably as little individual inde- 
pendence among Americans as among the citizens 
of countries which are not the greatest and most 
glorious of all countries in creation—as this coun- 
try is. The foreigners who have crossed the sea, 
and who, upon their return, have laughed at our 
spitting, and bragging, and other minor offenses, 
are viewed as public enemies. Mrs. Trollope, for 
instance, and Captain Hall, and even Dickens— 
who objected to being regarded as a prize porker— 
have all fallen under our severe censure. Undoubt- 
edly they said a great many foolish and flat things, 
and often crously attributed to our political 
philosophy What was merely a solecism in good 
maniers. Frequently, too, their profounder criti- 
cisms were so shallow and unjust that we were 


a 


general popular error. 


blind, through indignation, to their more reason- 
able remarks. 

Thus one of the most unimportant of all the gen- 
tlemen who come over to shoot ule—Mr. 
Grantley F. berkeley—has Leen writin: letters to 
some sporting journal, in which he apparenily takes 
his revenge upon the whole country, because some 
Western railroad company did not transport hunt- 
ing-dogs as Mr. Grantley F. Berkeley thought 
hunting-dogs ought to be transported. The chances 
undoubtedly are in favor of his knowing more 
about the matter than the company. Lut his 
criticisms upon our general habits and the spirit 
of our society and government do not show that 
in other and perhaps equally important matters 
the chances are in favor of his superior knowledge. 
And yet among his minor gbservations there are 
one or two worth attention, as indications of a very 
For instance, he says, in 
a very ill-mannered way, but not without a little 
sting of truth: 

“Lumbering along rails, tyrannizing over all other 
wheeled conveniences, there you have a cheap omnibus; 
and when I demur at being shut up with * Rowdies’ and 
* Boh-hoys,’ all of them spitting in chorus between their 
knees, my democratic friend, who shows me the town, 
assures me that in this land of freedom there can be but 
one price and one velicle for all." 


This remark of his democratic friend was not 
particularly apt in the city, because any one who 
chooses can take a carriage and avoid the public 
conveyance. But it is true enough as applied to 
the great railroad lines. And another observer— 
the author of one of the most sagacious and valua- 
ble books ever written upon this country, a writer 
as different from Mr. Berkeley as a man of great 
intelligence, who comes to study the secret of the 
amazing prosperity and progress of this nation, is 
from one who comes to shoot buffalo—Mr. James 
Stirling—says, in 1857: 

‘The popular notion of equality is no less super- 
ficial than that of Liberty. The Democrat * * * 
is not satisfied with essential equality ; he must 
have an outward monotony of condition. The peo- 
ple must all ride in the same car, and sit at the same 
table, and vote at the same polling-place. * * * 
Why should not a poor man consent to ride in a 
less luxurious car, paying a proportionate fare, as 
well as live in a less luxurious house, paying a 
proportionate rent?” 

To understand the full forceef such a criticism 
it is necessary to know the singularly sympathetic 
and intelligent spirit of Mr. Stirling's book. Thus, 
did he have Dickens and Mr. Jefferson Brick in 
mind, when he wrote: 

“The stereotyped ideal of a Yankee editor in 
the vulgar English mind, is a literary ruffian, with 
a pen in one hand and a bowie-knife in the other, 
stabbing, indifferently with either weapon, whoso- 
ever dares to differ from him. You call on him, 
and find a scholar and a gentleman, who has prob- 
ably traveled from one end of Europe to the other. 
This is an instance, among a thousand, of the ex- 
treme difficulty of estimating aright the civilization 
of a people so progressive.” 

Both these travelers have the sense to see—the 
one sneeringly, the other sagaciously—that there 
is a despotic public opinion in this country, which 
takes its character from a mean misapprehension 
of the democratic principle—a sort of d—n-your- 
eyes-l-am-as-good-as-you-are spirit, which tends to 
degrade every thing to the level of the lowest in- 
telligence. Let a man, for instance, step into a 
car on the night train, upon any railroad. It is a 
black-hole of horror—fetid with the poisonous ex- 
halations of two or three score Jungs, offensive to 
every sense, destructive of comfort, and deleterious 
to health. He would willingly pay twice the fare 
for a clean, cool, ortable place to sit in and 
rest. Yet if company should make distinc- 
nd place, except that between the 
nt and the first-class car, how the people 
ailed themselves of the preference offered 
would denounced as ‘‘stuck-up aristocrats !” 
And yet for what is money valuable except for 
what it buys? And if a man is not a pampered 
minigd of wealth and pride because he wears calf- 
skin/boots instead of cow-skin, why shoukd he be 
so cdnsidered if he prefer to breathe fresh air, and 
to pay’more for it, rather than suffocate in the odors 
of the bodies, and lungs, and clothes, and cheese, 
and pea-nuts, and frizzled apple-parings, and sa- 
liva of forty or fifty other people ? 

The despotism of one ignorant man is bad, but 
that of a million ignorant men is a million times 
worse. 


A LETTER TO 


DEAR LITTLE Miss,—You are fond of music, 
are you not ?—for if not, why do you go to the re- 
hearsal of the Philharmonic Society? If vou do 
like it, you will listen while the orchestra plays. 
If you do not, you will have the politeness to keep 
silent, and let those hear who wish to. 

I, for instance, dear little@Miss, pay five dollars 
a year for the privilege of hearing Beethoven, and 
Mozart, and Haydn, and Mendelssohn, and Weber 
—I do not pay it to hear you cackle and tattle. 
When you sit by my side; with half a dozen other 
dear little Misses of both sexes, and giggle, and 
snicker, and whisper, and rustle, you are a dear 
little band of highway robbers, swindling me out 
of the music I have paid for. 

I said swindling, dear little Miss. 

Why does not your mother or your responsible 
nurse keep you at home? No person of tender 
years should be permitted to go alone into places 
of public resort until he knows at least the rudi- 
ments of good manners. You do not, dear little 
Miss. You are an utterly under-bred and vulgar 
person. Because you wear tolerably fine clothes, 
and because the young men like your pretty face, 
you think that what you and your set do is all 
right. Little Miss, it is all wrong. 

For instance, the other day at the rehearsal, 
when your tittering and gabbling became intoler- 
able, I turned to you, and asked you, in a perfectly 
polite way, if you would please allow me to hear 


the music. Do you remember what you did? | 


You stared at me for a moment with an insolent 
boldness, which you meant to look like crushing 


contempt and superb disdain, and then you rattled | 


on fusier than ever. Are vou aware that you were 
depl. rally vulgar in so doing? It showed such a 
poor, thin, shallow character—such weak conceit— 
such miserable selfishness—that I pitied you; but 
I wanted to hear the music, so I left you. And, 
dear little Miss, if that kind of selfishness is the 
key-note of your conduct all through your life, vou 
will constantly see people getting up and leaving 
you. 

Don’t do so, dear. If you want to flirt, stay 
outside. If you are afraid of losing the men, tell 
them that they must be silent during the music, 
and they will stick to you like her subjects to Maria 
Teresa. (She was Empress of Austria and Queen 
of Hungary, my dear. Her Hungarian nobles 
said, ‘* Mortamur pro nostro rege.’ It was the Latin 
way of saying that they would die for her.) If 
you say to a vouth who insists upon talking, 
‘* Frederick, or Robert, or Henry, or Thomas, there 
are some persons who wish to hear the music, al- 
though I had rather talk with you,” you will discov- 
er immediately whether he be a gentleman or not. 
And do you wish to associate with those who are 
not? Yes, of course you do. Do vow ask how I 
know? Because, dear little Miss, vour conduct 
the other day showed that vou were not a lady. 

You see, dear, we have had quite enough of this 
business. You and the other girls and Loys have 
fairly taken possession of the concert-room—and it 
is not a concert that we hear, but only vour whis- 
pering. The next time that I am disturbed by 
you I shall cry out: “ Mr. Bergmann, please stop 
the playing until we can remove a very vulgar, 
silly, little girl, who disturbs every body in her 
neighborhood by giggling and gabbling.” 

I hope you will think of these things, for I am 
really your friend. 

Tue Lapy tue Bice Borner. 


The above extraordinary letter has been intrust- 
ed to the Lounger to reach its destination. He 
hopes sincerely that it will do so. It seems to be 
addressed only to dear little Miss ——; but he 
knows so many of that address! 


THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 

—Frepenice. The poem “ Tristram and Iseult” is 
by Matthew Arnold, son of the late Dr. Arnold, and now 
Regius Professor of Poetry at Oxford, England. The 
poem is divided into three parts—Tristram, Iseult of Ire- 
land, and Iseult of Brittany. Arnold has published two 
volumes of miscellaneous poetry, and one volume cou- 
taining the poem of Merope.” 


DOOMED TO DEATH. 
BY AN EX-CHAPLAIN TO A JAIL. 


Tue thoughts of almost every man condemned 
to die by the iaw are taken up with, and concen- 
trated upon, the hope of areprieve. Notwithstand- 
ing that in many cases the doomed person is ready 
to admit the justice of his sentence—although I 
have my doubts whether there is much genuine 
candor in that statement, and am of opinion that 
it is commonly made with some dim piteous notion 
of exciting commiseration, and eventually pardon 
—yet, it being in the power of his brother-men to 
save his@ife, the taking of it seems to him to be an 
action absolutely monstrous and incredible. That 
the prison authorities, the government, the nation, 
the whole world, should quietly suffer him to be 
Ted out under the open sky to be put to death—to 
be hung by the neck till he is dead—appears to 
him not only revolting, but (although he knows it 
has happened to hundreds of others before him) a 
thing utterly inconceivable. He shuts his eyes to 
the fate awaiting him as long as he can, almost al- 
ways up to the last night he has to live, very often 


up to the moment when he sets his foot upon the ' 


scaffold itself. I believe that, in the majority of 
cases, the entire energies of the unfortunate wretch 
are directed to this one impossible attempt of gain- 
ing a reprieve. I mistrust for the most part, | am 
sorry to say, even his willing acceptance of my 
good offices, of my fervent endeavors to call his at- 
tention to more important matters. ‘‘ More im- 
portant?” thinks he. ‘‘ What can be more im- 
portant to a man than the question of whether he 
is to die on Monday, Tuesday, to-morrow, in an 
hour perhaps—or whether he is to Live ?” 

Mary B—— was condemned to death for the 
murder, by poison, of her own sister, for whose 
husband she had conceived a guilty passion. There 
was no doubt of her having committed the crime, 
or of her having deserved the punishment. She 
had, when I first saw her, nearly a week to live, 
it being about that time to the ensuing Monday. 
She told me, in our first interview, of how many 
minutes that space consisted—for she had been al- 
lowed a pencil, with which (closely watched lest 
she should swallow it) she had made the calcula- 
tion—and “‘ there are one hundred and tiwenty gone !” 
she whispered with a shudder, when I took my 
first leave of her. The female jailer told me that, 
during this poor creature’s last two or three days, 
whenever the great jail-clock struck the hour over- 
head, she would scream like one in pain ; and upon 
waking in the mornings, would ask with eagerness 
what time it was, and then bemoan herself that 
she had slept so late. Those hours—passed in a 
miserable cell, shut out from any sight of the green 
earth (for it was mid-July), and almost every 
sound, except that the hum of the town beneath 
came up thither to remind her of the world with 
which she was never more to mix—must surely 
have been wretched indeed ; and yet her cry was, 
‘“* Qh, that they might Be again!” Notwithstand- 
ing her evident agony at the thoughts of her ap- 
proaching end, she actually attempted to anticipate 
it by some twenty-four hours by suicide : or rather, 
I think, she pretended to attempt it, with some 
faint notion that such an evidence of her utter 
misery might procure her pardon ; for these miser- 
able persons always imagine, in their frengjed ter- 
ror, that the governor, the chaplain, nay, the very 
jailer himself, has power in the matter, and couid 


get them off, or at least respited, if he pleased. 
llaw often, when I have been leaving some poor 
wretch’s cell with the comfortable hope that what 
had ‘een erce lil, li-tened to hw the ear, may 
ba:« '4’ en root in the heart also, have I Leen sud- 
d. uly mu.'e conseious of the real motive that had 
actuate! iny unhappy convert, bv his plucking yy 
sleeve, and whispering in a tone of heartfelt earn- 
estness which there was no mistaking: ‘‘ And you 
will tell them that I am penitent, chaplain; and 
that it will do no harm to let me live ;” or by some 
assurance reiterated for the thousandth time that 
he is an innocent man. All those who have had 
any experience in this matter perceive the folly 
of the assertion that penal servitude, or any other 
punishment that can he possibly devised, is, or can 
be, equally dreaded with that of death itself. Men 
fear it every whit as much as women, who com- 
monly fall after their sentence into a kind of stupor ; 
and the case of Mary B—— was by no means worse 
than that of male convicts I have known. When 
not in a state ot agonized despair, ‘‘ The king !” 
‘*The good king!’ “The merciful king!” was 
perpetually in her mouth; and if he could only 
know of her condition, she expressed her confidence 
that he would have saved her. Her cell-door was 
never opened unexpectedly without her looking ap 
at it with an air of hopeful eagerness. Again, with 
a curious inconsistency, she would sometimes ask 
the minutest questions regarding the place of exe- 
cution ; whether it was in the prison-yard, or on the 
hill behind the jail ; and on being told the latter, in- 
quired how many personsit was likely would be there 
to see “it.” She always spoke of her execution as 
“it.” Her last night she spent at the barsof her cell- 
window, drinking in the quiet of thestars, and taking 
farewell, as it seemed, of their ineffable beauty. But 
this phase of her conduct was exceptional ; and I be- 
lieve that from the hour of her conviction to that of 
her death, the thought of a reprieve was never out of 
her waking mind for many consecutive minutes. 
When she slept, however, poor girl—for she was 
scarcely a grown woman—she dreamed of the days 
of her innocence; generally, as she told me, of her 
childhood; and ber last look upon the scaffold was 
directed behind her, toward the jail, whence, as she 
knew, a reprieve, if reprieve there was, must nec- 
essarily come. 

The case of Robert S——, under sentence of 
death at the same time, exhibited a marked con- 
trast to that of this unfortunate woman. He had 
been convicted of burglary with violence, and there 
having been a previous conviction recorded against 
him the law, as it then stood, would most certainly 
take its course. He seemed fully to understand 
and even acqffiesce in this. The law and he, as it 
seemed to him, had been open enemies all his life, 
and at last the law had got the better of him. 
When the judge had told him to dismiss from his | 
mind all hope of earthly pardon he did dismiss it. 
I always found him, if not resigned and penitent, 
at least respectful and uncomplaining. He was 
grossly ignorant of religion, as of almost every 
thing else; but he was not one of those stupid 
phlegmatic boors who form most of his class. He 
showed a lively and laudable desire to leave some- 
thing behind him for those who had been mainly 
dependent for subsistence upon him. The course 
he took to accomplish this would have been im- 
possible in these days, but it was very commen 
then. I was cognizant of the’ matter without ei- 
ther assisting or opposing it. The prisoner asked 
leave of the jailer to send for a surgeon, in order 
that he might dispose of his body to him before 
execution, and his réquest was acceded to. Mr. 
M——, of our assize town, accordingly had an in- 
terview with the convict; he bad a reputation 
more than provincial, and was’ exceedingly assid- 
uous in the pursuit of his darling profession. He 
was indeed pretty well known as a buyer of bod- 
ies, and I guessed what he had come about when 
I saw him leave Robert S——’s cell on the eve of 
the fatal day. He had, it seemed, given the poor 
fellow a sovereign, but declined to have any deal- 
ings with him regarding the proposed purchase. 
I was rather surprised to lear this, but asked no 
questions abdut it at that time. The next day 
Robert S—— was executed in pursuance of his 
sentence, and buried within the prison walls. He 
was perfectly quiet and self-possessed to the last, _ 
and never appeared to me to have entertained any 
hope of escaping his fate. And yet the case had 
been in reality quite otherwise. 

Meeting Mr. M—— a few weeks afterward at 
the house of a friend, he informed me of his rea- 
sons for not purchasing the body of Robert S——, 

,' The fact is,” said he, “I bought that poor fel- 
low’s carcass once before. He was hung for bur- 
glary two years ago in the next county, and was 
carried to my house after execution. He fright- 
ened Mrs. M@—— a good deal that night by the 
noise he made with his returning animation. It 
was annoying, of course, but my trade being to 
cure, and not to kill, I was obliged to do what I 
could for him, and he was well in a fortnight; and 
yet that lesson, severe as it was, had, you see, no 
effect upon him, and he has now been hung in real 
earnest. He did not know that I was to be the 
doctor sent for, and was taken terribly aback when 
he saw me. The rascal had never returned me 
my ten pounds, you see, and I was not go:ng to 
pay for the same thing twice over. I should have 
declined any further dealings with him, besides, 
since his manner assured me that he had some de- 
vice in bis head of escaping the hangmanyet. I 
have found out what that was now, for, between 
ourselves, I did get the body after all. He did 
not trust to chance, which through the misman- 
agement of the rope saved him on the former oc- 
casion, but had provided himself with a silver 
tube—a thing not of the slightest use, poor fellow ! 
but which many of his class put an implicit trust 
in—which he managed to keep about him, and to 
place unobserved in his throat on the fatal morn- 
ing. I foundit there myself.” 

Thus, even in the case which I had judged to be 
an exception to the general rule, the one cause of 
apparent fortitude in the person irrevocably doom- 
ed to death was the secret hope of escaping it. 
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‘take a case which he did not believe, 
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SENATOR TOOMBS, OF GEORGIA. 


Ropert Toomss, a United States Senator from 
Georgia, is emphatically one of the representative 
men of the republic. As Carlyle said of Danton: 
‘No hollow formalist, deceptive and self-decep- 
tive, ghastly to the natural sense, was this; but a 
very man—free from the dross of cant—fiery, real ; 
from the great fire-bosom of Nature himself.” Like 
the revolutionist statesman of France, heds no idle 
theorist ; no speculative, dreamy philosopher ; no 
man of words when the time for action has arrived. 
His intellect, ‘his passions, his comprehensions, his 
actions—all are prominent as are the rugged out- 
lines of his features—massive as the stalwart pro- 
portions of his form—in striking contrast with 
those around him on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. Toombs, like many other citizens who have 
made themselves memorable by their public serv- 
ices, is the son of a Virginian, al- 
though we do not find his name on 
the genealogies of the ‘first fami- 
lies”’ of that glorious Old Dominion. 

His father, having marched South- 

ward during the War of the Revolu- 

tion, to aid in repelling a foreign foe, 

settled in Wilkes County, Georgia, 

where Robert was born, on the 2d of 

July, 1810, Early associations oft- 

en have a powerful effect, and it is 

not at all improbable that the fa- . 

ther’s recital of his campaigns against 
the British, or the Indians who yet 
lingered around the borders of civil- 
ization, inspired the son with patri- 
otism and with courage. Brought 
up with simple, industrious, honest 
surroundings, young Toombs was 
emphatically a child of the people; 
and he has ever reflected the energy, 
the enthusiasm, the love of home, 
the stern courage, and the contempt 
for every thing mean, which charac- 
terized the pioneer settlers of the 
South and of the Southwest. 

From an excellent mother (who 
was his father’s third wife) young 


Toombs received the rudiments of ~ 
education, and at an early age he 
evinced quickness of apprehension, ~*s 
with ability to retain and to apply NFS 
what he was tanght. Having gone 
through the requisite academical 
studies, he entered the University Yes SHEN 
of Georgia, at Athens. While in the WOR 
senior class, he went to Union Col- 
lege, at Schenectady, in the State of et SQV \ 
New York, where he graduated. VORA \ 
In 1829 Mr. Toombs (not having N 
attained the legal age) was admitted 
to practice law under a special act > SAN WA 


of the Legislature of Georgia, ang 
he at once proved himself sound as . 
: counselor and able as an advocate. ~ 
While sustaining the causes of his 
clients with great zeal, he displayed 
an unimpeached and unimpeachable 
honesty of purpose, a strong sense 
of justice, and a determination to 
wrong no man, which soon gave him 
*& commanding position at the bar. 
Never, it is said, would he under- 


after examination, to be just and 
honorable ; and this, doubtless, is 
the secret of his invariable success. 
Fortune crowned his labors, and by 
carefully investing his receipts, gen- 
erally in unsettled lands, the poor 
boy became a wealthy man. 

In 1836 Mr. Toombs was elected 
captain of a company of volunteers, 
ut the head of which he hastened to 
join the force congregated to hold in 
check the Creek Indians, under Ne- 
ahmathla, who .had been instigated 
by tle success of the Seminoles to 
commence hostilities. By the prompt 
concentration of regular and of vol- 
unteer troops, under the command 
of General Scott, the campaign was 
of brief duration. 

In 1837 Mr. Toombs was elected 
to the Georgia House of Représent- 
atives, in which he sat (with the ex- 
ception of the session of 1841) until 
he was elected to Congress in 1845. 
Originally a Democrat, he had turn- 
ed’ from General Jackson, after the 
promulgation of the Proclamation 
against the South Carolina Nulli- 
fiers, and joined the State Rights 
party of Georgia, which recognized 
Governor Troup as its leader, and 
as the expounder of its principles. 
Loyal to the Constitution of the Confederated States 
in all its expressly defined grants of power, and 
conceding the right of the Chief Magistrate to exe- 
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cute the authority so delegated, the State Rights’ | 


or ‘Troup Men” of Georgia sternly resisted that 
latitude of construction which might consolidate 
power at Washington, until Republicanism would 
crystallize in monarchy. But Mr. Toombs was 
not a disciple of Calhoun’s. While admiring the 
glittering generalities and abstract theories of the 
gifted South Carolinian, the young Georgia lezis- 
lator advocated MATERIAL Procress! While a 
member of the House, he exerted himself manfully 
and successfully in the establishment of that sys- 
tem of internal improvements which has placed 
Georgia foremost among Southern States. He was 
the advocate and the founder of the system of pub- 
lic education adopted in Georgia, and so much bet- 
ter calculated than the system of New England to 
secure a general attendance of the children of the 


poor. 

In 1845 Mr. Toombs was elected a Representa- 
tive to the Congress of the United States, defeat- 
ing Hon, Edward J. Black, who had represented 


Yj 


the District since 1838. He was classed among 
the State Rights’ Whigs, and in a speech delivered 
on the tariff in the Senate a year or two since, he 
referred to his first effort in the House, which was 
in favor of the tariff of °46. ‘* The principle of 
that act,” said he, in his more recent speech, ‘* was 
to discriminate for the protection of the industry 
of the country; and as far as that bill did it, it 
met my approbation then, and does now. I would 
levy twice the duty on sugar that I would on cof- 
fee, because coffee is not raised in this country. I 
would levy duty on an article raised by my own 
countrymen, In laying taxes for revenue, I would 
rather do it so as to benefit my countrymen than 
put them on what would not benefitthem. These 
are the principles I have acted on through life. I 
have read and studied this question as thoroughly 
as I am capable of, and these are my opinions to- 
day.” 


~~ 


by Messrs. Marshall; of Kentucky; and Gentry, of 
Tennessee, declaring that the Whig nominees for 
President and Vice President should be pledged to 
enforce the Fugitive Slave ‘Law and other “ Com- 
promise” measures, ‘The caucus referred the sub- 
ject to the National Convention, where Mr. Fill- 
more, who was friendly to the “‘ Compromise” 
measures, was defeated by General Scott, whose 
friends were opposed to them. This was proven 
by a test vote soon afterward in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where all of the supporters of General 
Scott voted against resolations indorsing the Com- 
promise. But twelve Northern Whigs—all of them 
friends either of Mr. Fillmore or of Mr. Webster— 
voted “‘Aye!” Thenceforth the Whig party was 
virtually dissolved. 

Mr. Toombs was the first seceder, and he de- 
fined his position in an able speech on the third of 
July, when he reviewed the action of both parties, 


HON. ROBERT TOOMBS, OF GEORGIA.—[Frox A PHoTocrapn BY Brapy.] 


While partially associated with the Whig party, 
Mr. Toombs never acknowledged fealty to either 
“caucus” or ** convention ;” and he was ever op- 
posed to the increasing power, patronage, and in- 
fluence of the Executive Department. 

In 1850 Mr. Toombs united with Mr. Howell 
Cobb (now Secretary of the Treasury) and other 
Democrats in the formation of a ‘‘ Constitutional 
Union Party,” based on the ‘* Compromise Meas- 
ures,” which he had supported in Congress. In 
February, 1851, he wrote that, “apart from the 
question of Slavery, another great question is ris- 
ing up before us, and becoming a ‘fixed fact’ in 
American politics. It is and has the will of a ma- 
jority, sometimes called the higher law, in antago- 
nism to our constitutional compact. If the first 
succeeds, we have no other safety except in seces- 
sion; if the latter, ‘Liberty and Union may be 
forever one and inseparable.’. In all these ques- 
tions it is our true policy to stand by those who 
agree with us—repudiate those who differ from us.” 

In April, 1852, at a caucus of the Whig mem- 
bers of Comgress, called to make arrangements for 
a Nationa] Convention, resolutions were introduced 


indorsing the principles “of neither one, but com- 
mending the Democratic nominees — Pierce and 
King. Against the election of General Scott he 
took decided ground, urging the Union Whigs by 
all honorable ways and means to defeat him. “If 
we succeed,” said he, “‘ we shall have ‘ conquered 
a peace,’ a lasting, enduring peace; and whatever 
may be the result, we shqll have done our duty to 
ourselves, our principles, and our country.” 

This fearless opposition to party rule was ac- 
ceptable to the people of Georgia, who elected Mr. 
Toombs to fill the seat occupied by Hon. Robert 
M. Charlton, who had been appointed after the res- 
ignation of Hon. John M‘Pherson Berrien. 

At the commencement of the administration of 
General Pierce, Senator Toombs was dissatisfied 
with his course. At a barbacue gotten up at Ogle- 
thorpe, to welcome the Senator back to Georgia 
after the adjournment of Congress, he made a speech 
in which he denounced the President as having vi- 


 olated the pledges of his inaugural.’ “If,” said 


the Senator, “‘ he was honest in his profession, how 
dare he trifle with his official duties, and outrage 


public opinion by conferring important offices, at 


home and abroad, on notorious free-soilers and ab. 
olitionists?"” ‘The Kansas-Nebraska bill, however, 
changed the Senator's opinion of the President, and 
since then he has acted with the Democratic par- 
ty, although he has never worn its harness. Al- 
though he has on several occasions eulogized Presi- 
dent Buchanan, he did not hesitate to denounce the ¢, 
message justifying the seizure of William Walker 
by Commodore Paulding on foreign soil, and he 
characterized the act as “‘ a usurpation of authori- 
ty not granted by the Constitution or laws, but in 
derogation of both.” 

In advocating the adoption of the Lecompton 
Constitution Senator Toombs explicitly stated 
that he was not at gll fearful of endangering the 
interests of the South, neither did he seck the aid 
of Northern politicians to sustain her domestic in- 
stitutions. ‘The Slave States,” said he, ‘‘ will 


take care of themselves.” 
In advocating the acquisition of 
Cuba Senator Toombs declared that 
he was not actuated by a desire to 
add one more Slave State to the 
Union, or to increase the slave-lold- 
ing vote in Congress. 


never," said he, “considered that 
Theld my rights of property by the yotes 
of Senators. Itistoo feeble a tenure. If 
I did, I have shown by my votes that I 
have not feared them. Whenever any 
State, Minnesota or Oregon, or any other 
came, no matter where from, if she came 
on principles which were sufficient, in my 
judgment, to justify her admission into 
this great family of nations, I have nev- 
er refused her the right hand of fellow: 
ship. I did not inquire whether you 
had seventeen or eighteen Free States 
If you had fifty it would not alter my 
vote. The idea of getting one Slave 
State would have no effect on me. But 
Cuba has fine ports, and with her acqui- 
sition we can make first the Gulf of 
Mexico, and then the Caribbean Sea, a 
mare clausum. Probably younger men 
than you or I will live to see the day 
wheu no flag shall float there except by 
permission of the United States of Amer- 
ica. That is my policy. I rose more 
with a view to declare my policy for the 
future, that development, that progress 


ley throughout the tropics was the true, 
pt, és fixed, unalterable policy of the nation, 
no matter what may be the consequcnces 

4), with reference to European Powers." 
yp fF, _ As a statistician, especially on ev- 
“iw ery subject connected with the reve- 
wwesand the expenditures of the Gen- 
eral Government, Senator Toombs 


has no superior in Congress. He is 
thoroushly “posted up” on the tariff 


Z2--* and the public lands, as he is on ev- 
ery detail of expense. Never mean, 


Wes; he is the uncompromising enemy of 


extravagance, and he now protests 
Le againstit. ‘* Some,” he says, *‘ say 
retrenchment is with Congress; oth- 
. @rs say Congress can do nothing 

%% without the Executive. The truth 
, is, the fault is with both; it is with 

» the executive and with the legislative 
departments. They have both de- 
/j, parted far from the true track ; they 


4%  haveboth encouraged extraordinary, 

fae unnecessary’, profligate, and many of 
them corrupt, expenditures.’ 

My tf," While opposed to a large standing 


army, and severe in his criticisms on 
the supercilious manner in which 
i//)-. military men are too apt to speak of 
jj}  eavilians, Senator Toombs has ever 
Hy! shown himself the firm friend of an 
efficient naval force. Opposed to 
. the “right of search,” he would not 
remonstrate against its exercise by 
the English cruisers, but order our 
naval officers to ‘‘ seize or sink the 
aggressors, and get an explanation 
afterward.” He was an earnest ad- 
vocate in behalf of the officers struck 
from the navy list by the action of 
the retiring board, which he de 
nounced as ‘‘ the most infamous tri- 
bunal that ever disgraced any na- 
tion under the sun."’ 

Senator Toombs has always urged 
that the Post-office Department be 
made to defray its own expenses; 
and he went so far last year as to 
take the responsibility of defeating 
the Postal Appropriation bill, rather 
than sanction large items in it of 
what he considered illegal expense. 
Indeed, his action in the Senate 
would imply that he stands clothed 
with the extraordinary powers giv- 
en by the conscript fathers of Rome 
to one of their. number, selected to 


see—"' Ne um capit:” ‘‘ that the 


detriment 
|. Common wealth received no harm.” 


Senator Toombs’s remarks in debate about re- 
porters were justly intended for the Senate pur- 
veyors of words for the Globe, who, parrot-like, 
record every syllable uttered, even on trivial ques- 
tions of order. Truly did the Senator remark: 
“ Why, Sir, you would have to give a great many 
persons in this country ten dollars a day to read 
the Globe. Nobody reads it. I think it is a good 
burial-place. I do not know a more private place 
on the face of the earth to put any thing than one 
corner of the Washington Globe; and that is the 
security of many of the outrages and abuses of 
Congress. If there was a different system—if the . 
newspapers circulated abroad the views taken on 
prominent questions before the country, as they 
formerly did, the real business of Congress would 

_be before the people, and they would decide on 
it; but now we bury all in the Globe, and from 
there there is no resurrection. It is harmless, I 
admit, but expensive; and that is my offction to 
it.” 


The personal appearance of Senator Toombs, as 
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he appears in the Capitol, is that of a demagogue— 
a leader of the people, not a sycophantic partisan. 
His long Ulagk hair hangs in disorder around his 
massive head, and his stalwart frame is carelessly 
attired ; neither is he remarkable for courteous 
manners when excited in debate. Regardless of 
political, of sectional, or of social claims upon him, 
he speaks what he believ es to be THE TRUTH, asa 
Senator of the Sovereign State of Georgia. Speak- 
ing with the inspiration of an improvisator, and 
with a tongue of lire, he scatters forth his invectives 
like burning coals upon the heads of his opponents, 
regardless of what they or the rest of mankind may 
think. 

In the domestic relations of life Senator Toombs 
is said to be the very reverse of what he is before 
the public. ‘The devoted husband of a most es- 
timable lady, a kind father, a true friend, a hos- 
pitable host, and a public-spirited, useful, and 
charitable citizen. it would seem that knew 
him is to love him.” His frank bonkhommie of man- 
ner, his fund of anecdotes gathered at home and 
abroad, and his originality of ideas, make him a 
welcome guest wherever he goes, and secure him 
the personal esteem of even his most bitter politic- 
al opponents. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS 


AUTHOR OF “THE PRAD “AFTER DARK,” 
ETc., ETc. 


(Printed from advance proof-sheets pur- 
chased froin the author exclusively for 
** Jiarper’s Weekly.’’] 


MISS HALCOMBE’sS NARRATIVE CON- 
TINUED. 


July 4th. I was so startled by the disturbance 
in Laura’s face and manner, and so dismayed 
by the first waking impressions of my dream, 
that I was not fit to-bear the revelation which 
burst ypon me when the name of Anne Cath- 
erick passed her lips. I could only stand rooted 
to the floor, lookin at her in breathless silence. 

She was too much absorbed by what had hap- 
pened to notice the effect which her reply had 
produced on me. “I have seen Anne Catherick! 
I have spoken to Anne Catherick!” she repeat- 
ed, as if I had not heard her. ‘*Oh, Marian, I 
have such things to tell vou! Come away—we 
may be interrupted here—come at once into my 
room!” 

With those eager words she caught me by the 
hand, and led me through the library to the end 
room on the ground floor, which had been fitted 
up for her own especial use. No third person, 
except her maid, could have any excuse for sur- 

rising us here. She pushed me in hefore her, 
ked the door, and drew the chintz curtains 
that hung over the inside. 

The strange, stunned feeling which had taken 
possession of me still remained. But a grow- 
ing conviction that the complications which 
had long threatened to gather about her, and to 
gather about me, had suddenly closed fast round 
us both, was now beginning to penetrate my 
mind. I could not express it in words—I could 
hardly even realize it dimly in my own thoughts. 
** Anne Cacherick !"’ I whispered to myself, with 
useless, helpless reiteration—*‘ Anne Catherick!”" 

Laura drew me to the nearest seat, an otto- 
man in the middle of the room. ‘ Look!” she 
said; ‘look here!” and pointed to the bosom 
of her dress. 

I saw for the first time that the lost brooch 
was pinned in its place again. There was some- 
thing real in the sight of it, something real in 


the touching of it afterward, which seemed to 
steady the whirl and confusion in my thoughts, 
and to help me to compose mrself. 


“NOT NOW,” SHE SAID; “WE ARE NOT ALONE—WE ARE 
WATCHED.” 


‘*Where did vou find your brooch?” The 
first words I could say to her were the words 
which put that trivial question at that important 
moment. 

‘“* She found it, Marian.” 

“Where ?” 

‘*Qn the floor of the boat-héuse. Oh, how 
shall I begin—how shall I tell vou about it! 
She talked to me so strangely—she looked so 
fearfully ill—she left me so suddenly— 

Her voice rose as the tumult of her recollec- 
tions pressed upon her mind. ‘The inveterate 
distrust which weighs, night and day, on my 
spirits in this house, instantly roused me to warn 
her—just as the sight of the brooch had roused 
me to question her the moment before. 

** Speak low!” I said. ‘* The window is open, 
and the garden path runs beneath it. Begin at 
the beginning, Laura. ‘Tell me, word for word, 
what passed between that woman and you.’ 

‘Shall I close the window first ?” 

“No; only speak low: only remember that 
Anne Catherick is a dangerous subject under 
your husband’s roof. Where did you first see 
her ?” 

‘* At the boat-heuse, Marian. I went out, as 
you know, to find my.brooch; and I walked 
along the path through the plantation, looking 
down on the ground carefully atevery step. In 
that way I got on, after a long time, to the beat- 
house; and as soon as I was inside it I went on 
my knees to hunt over the floor. I was still 
searching, with my back to the door-way, when 
I heard a soft, strange voice, behind me, say, 
Miss Fairlie.’” 

** Miss Fairlie!’ 

‘¢ Yes—my old name—the dear, familiar name 
that I thought I had parted from forever. I 
started up—not frightened, the voice was too 
kind and gentle to frighten any body—but very 
much surprised. There, looking at me from the 
door-way, stood a woman whose face I never re- 
membered to have seen before.”’ 

** How was she dressed 7” 

‘She had a neat, pretty white gown on, and 
over it a poor, worn, thin dark shawl. Her bon- 
net was of brown straw, as poor and worn as the 
shawl. I was struck by the difference between 
her gown and the rest of her dress, and she saw 
that I noticed it. ‘Don't look at my bonnet and 
shawl,’ she said, speaking in a quick, breathless, 
sudden way; ‘if I mustn't wear white, I don’t 
care what I wear. Look at my gown as much 
as you please; I'm not ashamed of that.’ Very 
strange, was it not? Before I could say any 
thing to soothe her, she held out one of her 
hands, and I saw my brooch in it. I was so 
pleased and so grateful that I went quite close 
to her tosay whatI really felt. ‘ Are you thank- 
ful enough to do me one little kindness?’ she 
asked. ‘Yes, indeed,’ I answered; ‘any kind- 
ness in my power I shall be glad to show you.’ 
‘Then let me pin your brooch on for you, now 
Ihave foundit.’ Her request was so unexpected, 
Marian, and she made it with such extraordi- 
nary eagerness, that I drew back a step or two, 
not well knowing what to do. ‘Ah! she said, 
‘your mother would have let me pin on the 
brooch.’ There was something in her voice and 
her look, as well as in her mentioning my mo- 
ther in that reproachful manycr, which made 
me ashamed of my distrust. I took her hand 
with the brooch in it, and put it up gently on 
the bosom of my dress. ‘ You knew my mother?’ 
I said. ‘Was it very long ago? have I ever 
seen you before?’ Her hands were busy fasten-* 
ing the brooch: she stopped and pressed them 
against my breast. ‘ You don't remember a fine. 
spring day at Limmeridge,’ she said, ‘and your 
mother walking down the path that led to the 
school, with a little girl on each side of her? I 
have had nothing else to think of since; and J 
remember it. You were one of the little girls, 
and I was the other. Pretty, clever Miss Fair- 
lie, and poor dazed 
Anne Catherick were 
nearer to each other 
then than they are 
now !’” 

“Did you remem- 
ber her, Laura, when 
she told you her 
name ?” 

‘*Yes —I remem- 
bered your asking me 
about Anne Cathe- 
rick at Limmeridze, 
and your saying that 
she had once been 
considered like me.” 


“What reminded 
you of that, Lanra ?” 
She reminded 


me. While I was 
looking at her, while 
she was very close to 
me, it came over my 
mind suddenly that 
we were like each 
other! Ier facé was 
pale and thin and 
weary—but the sight 
of it startled me, as 
if it had been the 
sight of my own face 
in the glass after a 
long illness. The dis- 
covery-—I don't know 
why—gave me such a 
shock that I was per- 
fectly incapable of 
speaking to her for 
the moment.” 


“Did she seem 
hurt by your si- 
£«zlence?” 


“T am afraid she 
was hurt by it. ‘You 
have not got your 


| foot—it was horrible to hear her. 


mother’s face,’ she said, 
heart. Your mother's face w as dark; and your 
mother’s heart, Miss Fairlie, was the heart of 
an angel.’ 
you,’ I said, ‘though I may not be able to ex- 
press it as I ought. Why do you call me Miss 
Fairlie?’ ‘Because I love the name of Fairlie, 
and hate the name of Glyde,’ she broke out, 
violently. I had seen nothing like madness in 
her before this; but I fancied I saw it now in 
her eves. ‘I only thought you might not know 
I was married,’ I said, remembering the wild 
letter she wrote to me at Limmeridge, and try- 
ingtoquicther. She sighed bitterly, and turned 
away from me. ‘Not know you were married!’ 
she repeated. ‘I am here Lecause you are mar- 
ried. Iam here to make atonement to vou, be- 
fore I me et your mother in the world beyond 
the grave.’ She drew farther and farther aw ay 
from me, till she was out of the boat-house— 
and then she. watched and listened for a Kgtle 
while. When she turned round to speak agafn, 
instead of coming Lack, she stopped where she 
was, looking in at me, with a hand on each side 
of the entrance. ‘ Did vou see me at the Jake 
last night? she said. * Did you hear me follow- 
ing you in the wood? I have been waiting for 
days together to speak to vou alone —L have left 
the only friend I have in the world anxious and 
frightened about me—I have risked being shut 
up again in the mad-house—and all for your 
suke, Miss Fairlie, all for your sake.’ Her words 
alarmed me, Marian; and yet there was some- 
thing in the way she spoke that made me pity 
her with all my heart. I am sure my pity must 
have been sincere, for it made me bold enough 
to ask the poor creature to come ia and sit down 
in the boat-house by my side.” 

Did she do so?” 

‘“No. She shook her head, and told me ia 
must stop where she was, to watch and listen, 
and see that no third person surprised us. And 
from first to last, there she waited at the en- 
trance, with a hand on each side of it; some- 
times bending in suddenly to speak to me; 
sometimes drawing back suddenly to look about 
her. ‘I was here | “yesterday,” she said, * before 
it came dark; and I heard you, and the lady 
with you, talking together. I heard you tell 
her:about your husband. I heard you say you 
had no influence to make him believe you, and 
no influence to keep him silent. Ah! I knew 
what those words meant; my conscience told 
me while I was listening. Why did I ever let 
you marry him! Oh, my fear—my mad, misera- 
ble, wicked fear!—’ She covered up her face 
in her poor worn shawl, and moaned and mur- 
mured to herself behind it. I began to be 
afraid she might break out into some terrible 
despair which neither she nor I could master. 
‘Try to quiet yourself,’ I said; ‘try to tell me 
how you might have prevented my marriage.’ 
She took the shawl from her face, and looked at 
me vacantly. ‘I ought to have had heart enough 
to stop at Limmeridge,’ she answered. ‘I ought 
never to have let the news of his coming there 
frighten me away. I ought to have warned you 
and saved you before it was too late. Why did 
I only have courage enough to write you that 
letter? Why did I only do harm, when I 
wanted and meant to do good? Oh, my fear— 
my mad, miserable, wicked fear!’ She repeat- 
ed those words again, and hid her face again in 
the end of her poor worn shawl. It was dread- 
ful to see her, and dreadful to hear her.” 

‘Surely, Laura, you asked what the fear was 
which she dwelt on so earnestly ?” 

“Yes; I asked that.” 

“ And what did she say 7” 

‘¢ She asked me, in return, if J should not be 
afraid of a*man who had shut me up in a mad- 
house, and who would shut me up again if he 
could? I said, ‘Are you afraid still? Surely 
you would not be here if you were afraid now ?’ 
‘No,’ she said, ‘I am not afraid now.’ I asked 
why not. She suddenly bent forward into the 
boat-house, and said, ‘Can’t vou guess why?’ 
I shook my head. ‘ Look at me,’ she went on. 
I told her I was grieved to see that she looked 
very sorrowful and very ill. She smiled for the 
first time. ‘Ill? she repeated; ‘I’m dying. 
You know why I’m not afraid of him now. Do 
you think I shall meet your mother in heaven? 
Will she forgive me if Ido?’ Iwas so shocked 
and so startled that I could make noreply. ‘I 
have been thinking of it,’ she went on, ‘all the 
time I have been in hiding from your husband, 
all the time I lay ill. My thoughts have driven 
me here—I want to make atonement—I want 
to undo all I can of the harm Fonce did.’ I 
begged her as earnestly as I could to tell me 
what she meant. She still looked at me with 
fixed, vacant eves. ‘Shall I wndo the harm?’ 
she said to herself, doubtfully. ‘You have 
friends to take your part, If you know his 
wicked secret, he will be afraid-of vou; he 
won't dare use you as he used me. He must 
treat you mercifully for his own sake, if he is 
afraid of you and your friends. And if he 
treats you mercifully, and if ] can say it was my 
doing—’ I listened eagerly for more; but she 
stopped at those words.” 

** You tried to make her go on?” 

‘I tried; but she only drew herself away 
from me again, and leaned her face and arms 
against the side cf the boat-house. ‘Oh! I 
heard her say, with a dreadful, distracted ten- 
derness in her voice, ‘oh! if I could only be 
buried with your mother! If I could only wake 
zt her side, when the angel’s trumpet sounds, 
and the graves give up their dead at the resur- 
rection !!—Marian! I trembled from head to 
‘But there 
is no hope of that,’ she said, moving a little, so 
as to look at me again; ‘no hope for a poor 
stranecr like me. J shall not rest under the 
marble cress that I washed with my own hands, 
and made so white and pure for her sake. Oh 


no! oh no! God's mercy, not man’s, will take | 


‘or your mother’s | 


‘f am sure I feel kindly toward. | 


ves, 


me to her, where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest.’ She spoke those 
words quietly and sorrowfully, with a heavy, 

hopeless sigh; and then w aited a little. Her 
face was confused and troubled ; she seemed to 
be thinking, or trying to think. ‘* What was it 
I said just now?’ she asked, after a while. 
‘When your mother is in my mind, every thing 
else goes out of it. What was I saying? what 
was I saying? I reminded the poor creature, 
as kindly and delicately as I could. ‘ Ah, yes, 
’ she said, still in a vacant, perplexed man- 
ner. ‘ You are helpless with vour wicked hus- 
band. Yes. And I must do what I have come 
to do here—I must make it up to you for har- 
ing been afraid to speak out at a better time.’ 
‘What is it you have to tell me? I asked. ‘A 
Secret,’ she answered. ‘ The Secret that your 
cruel husband is afraid of.” Her face darkened ; 
and a hard, angry stare fixed itself in her 
eves. She began waving her hand at me‘*in a 
strange, unmeaning manner. ‘ My mother knows 
the Secret,’ she said, speaking slowly for the 
first time ; weighing every word as she uttered 
it. ‘My mother has wasted*and worn away 
under the Secret half her lifetime. One day, 
when I was grown up, she told it to me. And 
vour husband knew she told it. Knew to my 
cost. Ah, poor me ! knew, knew, knew she told 

““Yes! yes! What did she say next ?” 

‘¢ She stopped again, Marian, at that point—” 

** And said no more ? 

“ And listened eagerly. ‘Hush!’ she whis- 
pered, still waving her hand at me. ‘Hush!’ 
She moved aside out of the door-way, moved 
slowly and stealthily, step by step, till I lost her 
past the edge of he boat-house.” 

** Surely you tollowed her?” 

“Yes; my anxiety made me bold enough to 
rise and follow her. Just as I reached the en- 
trance she appeared again, suddenly, round the 
side of the boat-house. ‘The Secret,’ I whis- 
pered to her—‘wait and tell me the Secret!’ 
She caught hold of my arm and looked at me, 
with wild, frightened eyes. ‘Not now,’ she 
said; ‘we are not alone—we are watched. 
Come here to-morrow at this time—by yourself 
—mind—by yourself.’ She pushed me ‘roughly 
into the boat-house again; and i saw her no 
more.” 

‘* Oh, Laura, Laura, another chance lost! If 
I had only been near you she should not have 
escaped us. On which side did you lose sight 
of her?” 

““On the left side, where the ground sinks 
and the wood is thickest.” 

“Did you run out again? did you call after 
her ?” 

How could I? 
or speak.” 

“ But when rou did move—when you came 
out—?” 

‘*T ran back here to tell you what had hap- 
pened.” 

“Did you see any one or hear any one in the 
plantation 

‘*No; it seemed to be all still and quict when 
I passed through it.” 

I waited for a moment to consider. .Was 
8 third person, supposed to have been secret- 

y present at the interview, a reality or the 
creature of Anne Catherick’s excited fancy ? 
It was impossible to determine. The one thing 
certain was, that we had failed again on the 
very brink of discovery—failed utterly and irre- 
trievably, unless Anne Catherick kept her ap- 
pointment at the boatzhouse for the next day. 

‘¢ Are you quite sure you have told me ev ery 
thing that passed—every oe that wis said? 

I inquired. 

think so,” she anewered. **My powers 
of memory, Marian, are not Lic yours. But I 
was so strongly impressed, so deeply interested, 
that nothing of any importance can possibly : 
have escaped me.” 

“My dear Laura, the merest trifles are of 
importance where Anne Catherick is conecrn- 
ed. Think again. Did no chance 


I was too terrified to move 
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escape her as to the place in which she is living 
at the present time?” 

“None that I can remember.” 

‘*¢ Did she not mention a companion and friend 
—a woman named Mrs. Clements ?” 

“Oh yes! yes! I forgot that. She told me 
Mrs. Clements wanted sadly to go with her to 
the lake and take care of her, and begged and 
prayed that she would not venture into this 
neighborhood alone.” 

“Was that all she said about Mrs. Clem- 
ents?” 

‘Yes, that was all.” 


**She told you nothing about the place in 
which she took refuge after leaving Todd’s Cor- 
ner?” 

“ Nething—I am quite sure.” . 

‘‘Nor where she has lived since? Nor what 
her illness had been ?” 


“No, Marian, not a word. Tell me, pray 
tell me, what you think about it. I don’t know 
‘what to think, or what to do next.” ; 

“ You must do this, my love: You must care- 
fully keep the appointment at the boat-house 
to-morrow. It is impossible to say what inter- 
ests may not depend on your seeing that woman 
again. You shall not be left to yourself a sec- 
ond time. I will follow you at a safe distance. 
Nobody shall see me; but I will keep within 
hearing of your voice if any thing happens. 
Anne Catherick has escaped Walter Hartright, 
and has escaped you. Whatever happens she 
shall not escape me.”’ 

Laura’s eyes read mine attentively while I 
was speaking. 

‘*You believe,” she said, “in this secret that 
my husband is afraid of ?” . 

“*T do believe in it.” 


“Anne Catherick’s manner, Marian, was 


wild, her eyes were wandering and vacant, 
when she said those words. Would you trust 
her in other things ?” 

“T trust nothing, Laura, but my own observa- 
tion of your husband’s conduct. I judge Anne 
Catherick’s words by his actions—and I believe 
there is a secret.” 

I said no more, and got up to leave the room. 
Thoughts were troubling me which I might have 
told her if we had spoken together longer, and 
which it might have been dangerous for her to 
know. The influence of the terrible dream from 
which she had awakened me hung darkly and 
heavily over every fesh impression which the 
os of her narrative produced on my mind. 

felt the ominous Future coming close; chill- 
ing me with an unutterable awe; forcing on me 
the conviction of an unseen Design in the long 
scries of complications which had now fastened 
round us. I thought of Hartright—as I saw 
him, in the body, when he said farewell; as I 
saw him, in the spirit, in my dream—and I, 
too, began to doubt now whether we were not 
advancing, blindfold, to an appointed and an 
inevitable End. 


Leaving Laura to go up stairs alone, I went 
eut to look about me in the walks near the 
house. The circumstances under which Anne 
Catherick had parted from her had made me 
secretly anxious to know how Count Fosco was 
passing the afternoon; and had rendered me 
secretly distrustful of the results of that solitary 
journey from which Sir Percival had returned 
but a few hours since. 

After looking for them in every direction, and 
discovering nothing, I returned to the house, 
and entered the different rooms on the ground- 
floor, one after another. They were all empty. 
I came out again into the hall, and went up 
stairs to return to Laura. Madame Fosco 
opened her door, as I passed it in my way 
along the passage; and I stopped to see if she 
eould inform me of the whereabouts of her hus- 
band and Sir Percival. Yes; she had seen 
them both from her window more than an hour 
since. ‘The Count had looked up with his cus- 
tomary kindness, and had mentioned, with his 
habitual attention to her in the smallest trifles, 
that he and his friend were going out together 
for a long walk. 

For a long walk! They had never vet been 
in each other’s company with that object in my 
experience of them. Sir Percival cared for no 
exercise but riding: and the Count (except when 
he was polite enough to be my escort) cared for 
no exercise at all. 

When I joined Laura again I found that she 
had called to mind, in my absence, the impend- 
ing question of the signature to the dced, 
which, in the interest of discussing her inter- 
view with Anne Catherick, we had hitherto 
overlooked. Her first words when I saw her 
expressed her surprise at the absence of the ex- 

cted summons to attend Sir Percival in the 

ibrary. : 

‘You may make your mind easy on that sub- 
ject,” I said. ‘t For the present, at least, nei- 
ther your resolution nor mine will be exposed 
to any further trial. Sir Percival has altered 
his plans: the business of the signature is put 


off. 

“Pot off?” Laura repeated, amazedly. 
‘¢ Who told you so?” 

‘“‘ My authority is Count Fosco. I believe it 
is to his interference that we are indebted for 
your husband’s sudden change of purpose.” 

“It seems impossible, Marian. If the object 
ef my signing was, as we suppose, to obtain 
money for Sir Percival that he urgently want- 
ed, how can the matter be put off ?” 

‘‘T think, Laura, we have the means at hand 
ef setting that doubt at rest. Have you forgot- 
ten the conversation that I heard between Sir 
Percival and the lawyer, as they were crossing 
the hall?” 

“No; but I don’t remember—” 

‘“‘I do. There were two alternatives pro- 

ed. One was to obtain vonr signature to 
the parchment, The other was to gain time by 


giving bills at three months. The last resource 
is evidently the resource now adopted—and we 
may fairly hope to be relieved from our share in 


Sir Percival’s embarrassments for some time to 


come.” 

‘¢ Oh, Marian, it sounds too good to be true!” 

‘‘ Does it, my love? You complimented me 
on my ready memory not long since—but you 
seem to doubt it now. I will get my journal, and 
you shall see if I am right or wrong.” 

I went away and got the book at once. On 
looking back to the entry referring to the law- 
yer’s visit, we found that my recollection of the 
two alternatives presented was accurately cor- 
rect. It was almost as great a relief to my 
mind as to Laura’s to find that my memory 
had served me, on this occasion, as faithfully as 
usual. In the perilous uncertainty of our pres- 
ent situation it is hard to say what future in- 
terests may not depend upon the regularity of 
the entries in my journal, and upon the reliabil- 
ity of my recollection at the time when I make 
them. 

Laura’s*face and manner suggested to me 
that this last consideration had occurred to her 
as well as to myself. Any way, it is only a tri- 
fling matter; and I am almost ashamed to put 
it down here in writing—it seems to set the for- 
lornness of our situation in such a miserably 
vivid light. We must have little indeed to de- 
pend on, when the discovery that my memory 
can still be trusted to serve us is hailed as if it 
was the discovery of a new friend! 

The first bell for dinner separated us. Just 
as it had done ringing Sir Percival and the 
Count returned from their walk. We heard 
the master of the house storming at the servant 
for being five minutes late; and the master’s 
guest interposing, as usual, in the interests of 
propriety, patience, and peace. 

The evening has come and gone. No extraor- 
dinary event has happened. But I have noticed 
certain peculiarities in the conduct of Sir Perci- 
val and the Count which have sent me to bed 
feeling very anxious and uneasy about Anne 
Catherick, and about the results which to-mor- 
row may produce. 

I know enough by this time to be sure that 
the aspect of Sir Percival which is the most 
false, and which, therefore, means the worst, 
is his polite aspect. That long walk with his 
friend had ended in improving his manners, 
especially toward his wife. To Laura’s secret 
surprise, and to my secret alarm, he called her 
by her Christian name, asked if she had heard 
lately from her uncle, inquired when Mrs. Vesey 
was eceive her invitation to Blackwater, and 
showed her so many other little attentions that 
he almost recalled the days of his hateful court- 
ship at Limmeridge House. This was a bad 
sign, to begin with; and I thought it more om- 
inous still that he should pretend, after dinner, 
to fall asleep in the drawing-room, and that his 
eyes should cunningly follow Laura and me 
when he thought we neither of us suspected 
him. I have never had any doubt that his sud- 
den journey by himself took him te Welming- 
ham ‘to question Mrs. Catherick—but the expe- 
rience of to-night has made me fear that the 
expedition was not undertaken in vain, and that 
he has got the information which he unques- 
tionably left us to collect. If I knew where 
Anne Catherick was to be found, I would be up 
to-morrow with sunrise and warn her. 

While the aspect under which Sir Percival 
presented himself to-night was unhappily but 
too familiar to me, the aspect under which the 
Count appeared was, on the other hand, entire- 
ly new in my experience of him. He permitted 
me this evening to make his acquaintance, for 
the first time, in the character of a Man of Sen- 
timent—of sentiment, as I believe, really felt, 
not assumed for the occasion. 

For instance, he was quiet and subdued; his 
eyes and his voice expressed a restrained sensi- 
bility. He wore (as if there was some hidden 
connection between his showiest finery and his 
deepest feeling) the most magnificent waistcoat 
he had yet appeared in—it was made of pale 
sea-green silk, and delicately trimmed with fine 
silver braid. His voice sank into the tenderest 
inflections, his smile expressed a thoughtful, 
fatherly admiration, whenever he spoke to Laura 
ortome. He pressed his wife’s hand under the 
table when she thanked him for trifling little 
attentions at dinner. He took wine with her. 
‘“‘Your health and happiness, my angel!” he 
said, with fond, glistening eyes. He ate little 
or nothing; and sighed, and said, ‘‘Good Per- 
cival!” when his friend laughed at him. After 
dinner he took Laura by the hand, and asked 
her if she would be “‘ so sweet as to play to him.” 
She complied, through sheer astonishment. He 
sat by the piano, with his watch-chain resting 
in folds, like a golden serpent, on the sea-green 
protuberance of his waistcoat. His immense 
head lay languidly on one side; and he gently 
beat time with two of his yellow-white fingers. 
He highly approved of the music, and tenderly 
admired Laura’s manner of playing—not as poor 
Hartright used to praise it, with an innocent 
enjoyment of the sweet sounds, but with a clear, 
cultivated, practical knowledge of the merits of 
the composition, in the first place, and of the 
merits of the player’s touch, in the second. As 
the evening closed in he begged that the lovely 
dying light might not be profaned, just yet, b 
the appearance of the lamps. He came, wit 
his horribly silent tread, to the distant window 
at which I was standing, to be out of his way 
and to avoid the very sight of him—he came to 
ask me to support his protest against the lamps. 
If any one of them could only have burned him 
up at that moment I would have gone down to 
the kitchen and fetched it myself. 

‘‘ Surely you like this modest, trembling En- 
glish twilight?” he said, softly. “Ah! I love 
it. I feel my inborn admiration of all that is 


noble and great and good purified by the breath 
of Heaven, on an evening like this. - Nature 
has such imperishable charms, such inextin- 
guishable tendernesses for me!—I am an old, 
fat man: talk which would beoome your li 

Miss Halcombe, sounds like a derision od f 
mockery on mine. It is hard to be laughed at 
in my moments of sentiment, as if my soul was 
like myself, old and overgrown. Observe, dear 
lady, what a light is dying on the trees! Does 
it penetrate your heart as it penetrates mine?” 

He paused—looked at me—and repeated the 
famous lines of Dante on the Evening-time with 
a melody and tenderness which added a charm 
of their own to the matchless beauty of the poe- 
try itself. 

‘*Bah!” he cried suddenly, as the last ca- 
dence of those noble Italian words died away on 
his lips; “I make an old fool of myself, and 
only weary youall! Let us shut up the window 
in our bosoms and get back to the matter-of-fact 
world. Percival! I sanction the admission of 
the lamps. Lady Glyde—Miss Halcombe—El- 
eanor, my good wife—which of you will indulge 
me with a game at dominoes ?” 

He addressed us all; but he looked especially 
at Laura. She had learned to feel my dread of 
offending him, and she accepted his proposal. 
It was more than I could have done at that mo- 
ment. I could not have sat down at the same 
table with him for any consideration. His eyes 
seemed to reach my inmost soul through the 
thickening obscurity of the twilight. His voice 
trembled along every nerve in my body, and 
turned me hot and cold alternately. The mys- 
tery and terror of my dream, which had haunted 
me, at intervals, all through the evening, now 
oppressed my mind with an unendurable fore- 


bodingand an unutterable awe. I saw the white 


tomb again, and the vailed woman rising out of 
it by Hartright’s side. The thought of Laura 
welled up like a spring in the depths of my heart, 
and filled it with waters of bitterness, never, 
never known to it before. I caught her by the 
hand, as she passed me on her way to the table, 
and kissed her as if that night was to part us 
for ever. While they were all gazing at me in 
astonishment, I ran out through the low window 
which was open before me to the ground—ran 
out to hide from them in the darkness; to hide 
even from myself. 


We separated that evening later than usual. 
Toward midnight the summer silence was broken 
by the shuddering of a low, melancholy wind 
among the trees. We all felt the sudden chill 
in the atmosphere; but the Count was the first 
to notice the stealthy rising of the wind. He 
stopped while he was lighting my candle for me, 
and held up his hand warningly : 

‘Listen!’ he said, ‘‘ There will be a change 
to-morrow.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Monday, March 12, in the Senate various unim- 
rtant motions were made; Senator Mason called up 
is resolutions to commit Thaddeus Hyatt to jail until 
he consents to answer the questions of the Harper's Ferry 
Investigating Committee. Debate ensued, in which Sen- 
atorsSumner (Mass.), Fessenden (Me.), Hale (N. H.), Sim- 
mons (R. I.), Crittenden (Ky.), Pearce (Md.), Davis (Misa), 
and Mason (Va), participated, when the resolutions were 
adopted— Yeas 44, Nays 10. The Senate then went into 
Executive session and adjourned.._—In the House, Mr. 
Washburn (Wis.) offered a preamble and resolution, set- 
ting forth that the most shameful frauds had been per- 
petrated upon the Menemone Indians, and asking for a 
select Committee of Investigation. Mr. Dawes (Mass), 
reported a resolution from the Committee on Elections, 
requiring Mr. Williamson, who contests Mr. Sickles's 
seat, to serve on Mr. &., within ten days, a particular 
statement of the grounds of contest. Mr. Gilmer (N. C.), 
from a minority of the Committee, submitted a minority 
report; postponed. Mr. Carter (N. Y.) sent up a reso- 
lution about the reception of the Seventh ment. The 
House refused to sus the rule for its introduction. 
Mr. Lovejoy (Ill.) called up bis motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the Homestead Bill was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the 'State of the Union. 
Carried, and the bill was passed, 114 against 66. Mr. 
Morrill (Vt.) endeavored to introduce a bil] from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means providing for the payment 
of outstanding Treasury notes, authorizing a loan, and 
regulating and fixing the duties on imports. Mr. Barke- 
dale (Miss.) objected, and the House refused to suspend 
the rules—105 against 69, not two-thirds. 
On Tuesday, March 13, in the Senate, after various 
vate bills, etc.. a bill was introduced Senator 
oombs (Ga.), establishing uniform pr ngs rela- 
tive to bankruptcies throughout the United States. Sen- 
ator Wilson (Mass.) submitted a resolution, ting an 
inquiry as to whether the treaty with Great Britain for 
the suppression of the African slave-trade has been exe- 
cuted, and whether any further legislation is 
on the subject. Senator Toombs objected, and the reso- 
lution was laid over. The Homestead Bill was postponed 
till Thursday, by Yeas 31 to Nays 23. The Coart of 
Claims Bill was then taken up. The bill was discussed 


‘and amended somewhat, when it was pessed—Yeas 34, 


Nays 15.——In the House, Mr. Colfax (Ind.) called up 
the bill inviting proposals for the Pagific and 
Atlantic mails on one line. After gome 
bill was parsed. Mr. Adams (Ky.) reporied a to es- 
tablish mail routes in Kansas, which was also passed. 
Mr. A. also reported adversely upon the bill providing 
for the election of deputy postmasters by the people, 
which was laid on the table. Mr. an (Ohio) ask- 
ed leave to report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means a bill to provide the outatand- 
ing Treasury notes, au — a& loan, regul 
Cobb (Ala.) 


and fixing duties on ——— 
Mr. Sherman explained the necessity for the bill, when 
Mr. M‘Queen (8. C.) ren ° on. Discussion 
ensued, Mr. M‘Q. taking the ground that he would ob- 
ject to any bill proposing an The mat 
ter was finally —— when the House went into Com- 
mittee on the bill making appropriations for the rey 
ment of the Consular and Diplomatic expenses. r. 
Love (Ga.) replied to the remarks of Mr. Van W 
(N. Y.) last week. Mr. E dL) and Mr. M . 
nand ([1].) made long explanations of no public 
interest. 
On Wednesday, March 14, in the Senate, after various 
minor matters, the Military Academy bill was taken up, 
and Senator Wigfall’s (Texas) ame ing an 
appropriation for the defense of the fier of Texas, 
was adopted. Senator Hale (N. H.) moved an amend- 
ment providing that the acceptance of th e773 of 
mounted volunteers, under the act of April 7, 1858, be 
left optional with the Lieutenant-General, Rejected— 
Yeas 12, Nays 33. An attempt to reduce the term of 
study from five years to four also failed. The bill was 
then passed—Yeas 41, Nays 11. The bill for the pro- 


tection of female emigrant passengers on ships was 
Ps , and the Senate adjourned.——In the House, Mr. 

ickman (Pa.) report@l from the Judiciary Committee a 
bill establishing a paper circulation, gpon a basis of uni- 
form value, throughout the United es. It proposes 


e that for all deposits of gold, silver, and bullion there 


shall be issued certificates to circulate ascurrency. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on Commerce. Mr. 
Hickman reported a resolution directing an inquiry into 
the necessity for further legislation for the protection of 
citizens going from one State into another to engage in 
private business, Mr. M‘Queen (8. C.) expressed a desire 
to move an amendment to the resolution, and the matter 
was passed over. Mr. Hickman also reported from the 
Judiciary Committee a series of resolutions, which were 
adopted, directing an inquiry into and report upon the 
authority for employing the army as a posse comitatus ; 
as to the legality of slavery in Territories; the propriety 
of paying the claimants in the Amistad case; what fur- 
ther legislation is necessary relative to the rendition of 
fugitives from justice; and also to report a bill that no 
contestant for a seat in the House shall be paid a salary 
unless successful, and admitted to a seat. The House 
then took up the Consular and Diplomatic Bill. An 
amendment was adopted, appropriating $120,000 for the 
completion of the boundary survey between the British 
Possessions and Washington Territory. The bill was 
then laid aside, to take up that making appropriation for 
the support of the Indian Department. Mr. Curry (Ala.) 
spoke in defense of slavery, as also Mr. Vance (N. .), 

r. Leach (Mich.), and Mr. Killinger (Pa.) followed, 
when the House adjourned. 

On Thursday, March 15, in the Senate, the resolution 
of Senator Mason, instructing the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to inquire what legislation may be needed to 
carry out treaty stipulations with China, Burmah, and 
Siam, was adopted. The bill incorporating the National 
Gallery and School of Arts was introduced by Senator 
Brown. The special order of the day was the bill pro- 
viding for the enlargement of the Louisville and Portland 
Canal, and for the construction of a branch. When it 
was taken up, Senator Wade, of Ohio, presented resolu- 
tions in favor of the project. Senator Bright procured 
the adoption of an amendment that when the Canal and 
branch shall be finished and paid for from the tolls re- 
ceived, the tolls shall be reduced to a point merely suffi- 
cient to keep the improvement in repair. Senator Toombs 
(Ga.) regarded the whole concern as one with which Gov- 
ernment should have nothing todo. Other Senators spoke, 
and the bill was finally passed.._—In the House, the In- 
dian and the Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation bills 
were passed. ‘The greater part of the day was spent by 
that body in Committee of the Whole debating amend- 
ments to the rules. Some discussion occurred on the 
question whether the Military Academy Bill, as return- 
ed with amendments by the Senate, should be referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, or to the Military 
Committee. Without settling the point the House ad- 
journed. 

On Friday, March 16, in the Senate, communications 
were received from the President regarding the state of 
the Rio Grande frontier, and from the Secretary of the 
Treasury giving information in re«pect to our commerce 
with the British Provinces. The bill relative to Nation- 
al Armories was called up, amended, and debated at some 
length, without final action. Private bills were then 
considered, and a number of them passed. In executive 
session the Nicaragua Treaty was under review. After 
the addition of an amendment or two, it was rejected. 
— House devoted the day to the revisal of its 
ru 


AFFAIRS ON THE RIO GRANDE. 


Official dispatches to the War Department from army 
officers state that the troubles on the Rio Grande may bo 
regarded as atanend. Cortinas, the leader of the Mex- 
ican bandits, has given up the contest and retired into 
the interior of Mexico. These Mexican chiefs, however, 
are restless fellows, and it would not be surprising if Cor- 
tinas should break out in @ fresh place at any moment. 


THE JAPANESE EMBASSY. 


The Japanese embassy to this country, which was tohave 
left Jeddo on the 22d of February for Washington, con- 
sists of seventy persons. They were expected to arrive at 
San Francisco in the United States steamer Powhatan about 
the Istcf March. Orders had been received at the Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, to have the dry-dock there in readi- 
ness in which to repair the Powhatan, before completing 
her voyage to Panama with her distinguished passengers 
en route t Washington. 


TELEGRAPH TO THE PACIFIC. 


The Herald correspondent telegraphs : 

** An earnest and probably successful effort is making 
by the Government, in conjunction with the leading tel- 
egraph tiemen of the country, to insure the prompt 
completion of a substantial line of telegraph from the 
Mississippi River to San Francisco. There are now pres- 
ent in this city, in consultation upon this subject, Hiram 
Bibley, Esq., President of the Western Union Telegraph 
Zenas Barnum, Feq., President of the Amer- 
ican Telegraph Company; T. K. Walker, ., President 
of the New York and Buffalo Company ; . Green, 
President of the New Orleans and Louisville Company ; 
Colonel Bee, President of one of the California lines; 
Judge Selden, of Rochester; T. 8 Faxton, Esq., of 
Utica; Cyrus W. Field, Esq., of New York; Ezra Cor- 
nell, Esq., of Ithaca, others. . 

** Nearly all the dents of the various te ph 
companies throughout the United States are here, Jook- 
ing after the bill before the Senate for a line of telegraph 
to the Pacific. It a there are so men conflictin 
interests in behalf of this measure that likely to fall 
to the ground. Many of these telegraph men think that 
while eo are asking aid from Government, they ought 
to have put it at one hundred thousand dollars per an- 
num instead of fifty. One, however, stands about as 
good a chance of passing Congress as the other. Con- 
gress will not appropriate a dollar for any such purpose." 


THE CENSUS OF 1860. 
He adds: 


** Instructions for marshals and assistants in taking 
the census are nearly pre The medifications from 
those of 1850 will be 
recommendations of New York Chamber of Commerce, 


ot 

ble. The importance of information about internal com- 
merce is fully er, the Census Bureau, but no 

that w is reliable, through the 
census, has been discovered. The multiplicity of ex- 
changes which products and manufactures undergo in the 
course of sale, re-sale, and on from one end 
of the Union to the other, renders an exact tation 


not be in season to act u 
Congress, as a m 
been elected us to the commencement of the next 
session, but it will enable those States whose Legislatures 
meet biennially to apportion their districts in ample time 
for the election of members of the Thirty Con- 
gress.” 
VIRGINIA DECLINES TO STEP OUT OF THE UNION. 
The following resolutions have passed both heuses of 
the General Assembly of Virginia: 
by neral Assembly, That we have re- 
ceived with deep sensibility the communications which 
South Carolina and Mississl ppl have made to the author- 
ities of this Commonwealth, through their Commission- 
ers, Hon. C. G. Memminger and Hon. P. B. Starke, and 


we hail with lively gratification the renewed majifesta- 
affection 


tions of that fraternal which bas hitherto char- 
acterized, and we trust will always continue to charac- 

of South Carolina and Mississippi 
with Virginia. 


* Resolved, That we perform a pleasing duty in record- 
ing and communicating to the authorities of South Car- 
Olina and Mississippi our appreciation of the abil. 
ity, dignity, and courtesy with which their Commission- 


of the value of domestic commerce impossible. It is es- 
timated that the cost of taking the census this year will 
reach fifteen hundred thoamand dollara, and the enumera- 
tion will exceed thirty-one millions of people. Superin- ‘ 
tendent Kennedy intends to have returns complete in less 
than three months from the lst of July. They will be 
laid before — next seasion, so that an apportion- 
ment law may passed at once. Thia, however, will 
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ers have discharged the important duties of their mis- 


sion. 

a ee That the present General Assembly of 
Virginia, marae in our present relations with non- 
slaveholding States an imperative necessity for decisive 
measures, does not yet distrust the capacity of the South- 
ern States, by a wise and firm exercise of their reserved 
pewers, to protect the rights and liberties of the people, 
and to preserve the federal Union. For this purpose we 
earnestly desire the concurrent action of the Southern 
States. But the General Assembly respectfully submit, 
for the consideration of South Carolina and Mississippi, 
and all our sister States of the South, that efficient co- 
eperation will be more safely had by such direct legisla- 
tive action of the several States as may be necessary and 
proper, than through the agency of any assemblage 
which can exercise no legislative power except to debate 
and advise. 

** Resolved, therefore, That in the opinion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly it is inexpedient to appoint deputies to 
the conference proposed by South Carolina Missis- 

i 


sippi. 

iS Resctved, That the Governor of this Commonwealth 
be requested to communicate the foregoing resolutions to 
the Governors of the States of South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, and to the Governors of each of the other slave- 
helding States. 

** Resolved, That the President of the Senate and the 
Chairman of the House of Delegates transmit to Hon. C. 
G. Memninger and Hon. P. B. Starke a copy of the fore- 
going redolutiona” 


WHERE WILL THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 
BE HELD? 


The Herald correspondent says: “The subject of 
changing the place for holding the Democratic Conven- 
tion to some other city is still agitated; but as the Cin- 
cinnati Convention fixed the place, and only left the Na- 
tional Committee the power to fix the time of holding it, 
it is a question whether the committee have the power 
to change the place. It is understood that some Rich- 
mond gentlemen arrived here to-day and tendered the 
committee the ure of the large African church in which 
to hold their convention; but no official action has yet 
been taken on the subject. The Charleston hotel specu- 
lators will not make much out of the California and Or- 
egon delegations, as they have made arrangements to 
take with them tents and camp equipage, furnished them 
by the War Department for the purpose, and will take 
to a field aud enjoy themselves in tral border lite style. 

“A prominent memb r of the National Democratic 
Executive Committee thus replies to an inquiry as to 
changing the place for holdingsthe National Democratic 
Convention : 

“There is a good deal said seriously about it, much 
pressure for it, and if continued, the committee may be 
called togethe? to consider it. 

** From this the fact is apparent that there isno determ- 
ination yet on the subject." 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


The mining news from all parts of California is 
glowing ; new discoveries, of quick+ilver, silver, gold, 
and cionabar, were almost an everyday occurrence, be- 
sides — developments of mineral wealth peculiar to 


ELECTION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The genera! election took place in New Hampshire on 
the 13th. The returns indicate a slight Republican . 
Goodwin, the Republican candidate for Governer, - 
ing Cate, the Democratic, by nearly 5000 votes, 


A DINNER AT SENATOR SEWARD'S. 


A lady correspondent of the Tribune writes: ** A din- 
ner which I attended at tor Seward'’s may serve as 
an illustration of the rim = occasions. At 6 o'clock 
we were set down at his dence ; found a number of 
the guests already assembied—the others arriving not 
leng after. A formal presentation to the gentleman who 
is to be your escort to the dining-room takes place; you 
have a pleasant chit-chat in the drawing-room, during 
which time, according to etiquette, you remain stand- 
ing; you are then led into the dining-poom ; a waiter in 
white gloves meets you at the door, designates your seat, 
where you find your name attached to the napkin placed 
by your plate. The host then mentions the names of 
his guesta, to see if they are properly seated. Turtle 
soup is then served ; the other courses in regular order, 
seventeen in number—the plates being changed for each 
eourse; wine-glasses, five in number, of different size, 
form, and color, indicating the different wines to be served. 


and, being dishes, are hand- 
te sou by a waiter in-white gloves always at your lef 


the dining-room yeu perceive the ta- 
ble with ect taste, containing the confectionery 
and ceuserves for the grand finale; utiful pyramids 
of iced fruits, oranges, French kisses, etc., al! utiful 
to look at, but dangerous unless your digestive organs 
are strenger than mine. 

“ You are conducted back inte the rin the same 
manner that you entered—when co is served and 
Gquors of different kinda. A short timeis spent in con- 
Yersation, when the guests ene by one begin to leave. 

A RECEPTION AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

** Yesterday (March 18) we drove to the White Heuse, 
fesiring a better epportunity than we had when last 
there to leok around, it being Miss Lane's reception-day. 


‘After handing in our cards to a waiter at the door, we 


were ushered into the presence of the ladies in the 
receptien-room, among whom was Miss Lane, to 
we were presented in due form. We found her a very 
ble woman, dressed in fine taste, and, upon the 
whole, rather handseme—not at all stiff, and 
the faculty of making one feel at ease, which ia, after 
al accomplishments. A few mo- 
ments having passed in a pleasant chat, we were remind- 
ed by the arrival of other guests that =e consumed 
the time which belonged to us, and then took our leave. 
AT MRS. SLIDELL’S. 
“Next we proceeded to Mrs. Senator Slidell’s, who is, 
I believe, the most recherché of fashionable ladies. After 
a process of introduction similar to that 
we found ourselves in the presence of the y of the 
house and her two daughters. Mrs. S.'s dress consisied 
ef a lilac silk, flounced, and bound with white velvet, 
sleeves short and slashed with lace, an ornamental comb 
in her bair. This was the foul ensemble 
distingyé Madam. I judged from her forei 
well as from the vivacity of her manners, that she must 
be French. A table richly laid with a great variety of 
comestibles next claimed our attention; then came the 
final leaving-taking—stiff courtesy, and a winding up by 
placing our cards upon a silver waiter, handed to us by 
a servant in livery, when we stepped once more into the 
open air, and congratulated ourselves so m 
been done."* 


AN UNFORGIVING PAPA. 

The will of John G. Boker, the father-in-law of John 
Dean, the coachman, who eloped with *‘ bis own Mary 
Ann” about three years ago, was offered for probate in 
the Surrogate’s Court last week. The testator leaves all 
his property, consisting of a considerable amount of real 
and personal estate, to his wife, to be divided after her 
death into four which are to be distributed amo 
four of his children. One clause cuts ** Mary Ann" off 
was to have had when 


from the share 
even mentioning 
his desire to have her name entirely obliterated from his 


BANK-NOTES FLYING DOWN STREET. 


We read in the Milwaukie Wisconsian, March 3: “A 
little before two o'clock this an accident of a 
on happened at the 
ng, Spink, & Co., on the north- 
east corner of East Water and Huron Streets, in Cross’ 
building. The wind has been blowing a perfect hurri- 
cane at times to-day, and at this time, just as a person 
was entering the banking-office, a tremendous gust of 
wind came up, and the door being onen. » eurrent of wind 
rushed in and burst throngh tuc win ows uo the Iuron 
Btreet side, which forming a vent hole for the wind, it 
poured in tremendously, bursting in the front windows 


also, and completely gutting out the office almost instant- 
ly, sending the money and papers lying on the counters 
fiying down Huron Street, while the large glass windows 
were broken into a thousand pieces, and the curtains 
flapped from their fixtures and were slit into shreds, while 
people were rushing out from adjoining stores and shops 
on hearing the din and clatter, fearful lest some terribie 
accident was happening. 

‘*It is impossible to tell how much money was blown 
away, but probably several hundred dollars, besides some 
valuable business papers, etc. Boys and men went 
scrambling down Huron Street after such as they could 
get hold of, and in a few minutes half of the Third ward 
almost was out hunting up stray one, five, or ten dollar 
bills, as the case = be. Much of the money has been 
returned by honest finders, but still a good deal has been 
carried off by boys and others who found it, and will prob- 
ably be salted down by the finders. 

** We never saw a place scooped out more instantane- 
ously and completely than was this. Almost every thing 
in the office was swept out into the streets, and the place 
was made a perfect wreck. There were five large win- 
dows, all of which were smashed to smithereens. A few 
individuals were slightly cit by the glass, and as the 
contents of the office were whisked out into the street 
some teams passing at the time got frightened and rau 
away.” 

PERSONAL. 


W. D. Shipman, Esq., has been appointed Judge of 
the United States District Court for Connecticut in the 
place of Judge Ingersoll, recently deceased. Mr. Ship- 
man has been for some time Attorney for the Connecti- 
cut District, he having been placed in that position, we 
believe, by President Pierce. He resides at East Had- 
dam on the Connecticut River. 

Piccolomini is married. She sang one morning at the 
Crystal Palace, and left on the next for Dublin, where 
the knot was tied. The happy possessor of the fascinat- 
ing singing-bird is an Italian Prince, a Roman by birth, 
and a relative of one of the Cardinals. He does not, as 
in many instances, marrv for the round sum realized by 
the vocalist, but is a man of some fortune—for Italy. 

General Whitney, the new Collector of Boston, was 
tormeriy Superintendent of the Springfield Aone 
Last Saturday evening the workmen of that establish- 
ment presented him with an elegant set of silver ware— 
@ pitcher and five goblets—valued at $300. 

A pardon arrived in St. Louis on the 2d instant from 
President Buchanan for Marcus A. Wolff, who was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary about four years ago, for a 
term of five years, upon a charge of forging land war- 
ranta. The case will be remembered by many as one in 
which a good deal of interest was felt at the time. It is 
sup that the brothers Wetmore, who were concerned 
in the same affair, will aleo be pardoned. 

The Princess Clothilde is not very pretty, but she 
speaks fluently five languages, and is a thorough Greek 
and Latin scholar; is well acquainted with the works of 
all the ancient and modern poets, and is particularly fond 
of quoting Shakespeare. Her character, in spite of ber 
extreme youth, is very firm—this her face indicatea. The 
Empress Eugénie is very fond of this ber young relative. 

The health of Chief Justice Taney was so much im- 
proved that he was able to attend a consultation on Sat- 
urday. He expects to resume his seat on the bench 
next week, after the present brief recesa He is now 
eighty-four years old. . 

Captain Semntah Holmes, the renowned gunner of 
Stonington, who periled his life to save the place from 

illage and fire, and his courageous wife who fired the 

rst guo at the news of on the east branch of Mys- 
tie River, celebrated their golden wedding at Mystic 
Bridge, Connecticut, March 8. The first table was sur- 
rounded with more than a score of venerable persons, 
the average age of each of whom was seventy-one years. 
The venerable couple were made the recipients of numer- 
ous and valuable presents. 

By the Memphis papers we notice that Miss Jenny 
Stanley, who is playing a winter engagement at Mem- 
phis, had a narrow escape from death from strangling a 
few evenings ago. She was performing the part of Cor- 
delia, in ** King Lear,” and in the act in which ehe is 
supposed to be hanged, she is brought in upon the stage 
by Lear with a rope around her neck. During the 
scene the rope became entangled, and when the curtain 
dropped she was found to be so far led as to be in- 
sensible, and it was some minutes before she could be re- 
stored to consciousness. 

The Court Journal says that Abere is not the slightest 
foundation for the announcement, copied from the Dutch 
papers, of the approaching marriage of the Prince of 
Orange with an illustrious British Princess. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE NEW REFORM BILL. 

Legp J. Rvsex.t has introduced in the House of Com- 
mons a Reform Bill. It extends the elective franchise 
to ten-pound occupancies in counties, and six pounds in 
bassnaie Twenty-five of the smallest boroughs are to 
have one instead of twe members, and the seats thus 
gained are to be distributed between the most populous 
counties, and the boroughs of Ireland and Scotland get 
two additional members each. A 


tion is made in the franchise, but the present representa- 
tien is not to be disturbed. are pot 
satisfied with the 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


has been held ap he The e Board 
Directors states that the endeavors w have been made 
additional cable have resulted in a subscription of £70, 
The Board, however, are disposed to defray from their 


tuted by the Board of Trade some time back to report on 
Deep-Sea Telegraphs, and the conclusion arrived at will 
shortly be laid before Parliament. The Chairman and 
officers of the Atlantic ne Company were among 
its members, and the belief is that the information ac- 
quired is such as to demonstrate that works of this char- 
acter are much easier of accomplishment than the most 
sanguine have hitherto su them tobe. The Board 
have likewise been encouraged by these investigations to 
attempt the ey 4 the cable and its restoration to 
working order. will be required for this ro 
but in the worst event a considerable portion of this 
amount will be repaid by the quantity of cable picked up. 
It is accerdingl a to offer the £20 shares remain- 
ing unissued, 24 ng to the subscribers a lien on the pro- 
ceeds of all the cable that may be saved, and the a 
in case of success, of receiving gratuitously another 
share fully paid up. The balance sheet of the Company 
shows the funds on hand to be only £393. T 
tures have been £466,658. ‘ 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company adopted the report 
of the Board of Directors, and agreed to raise £20,000 to 
make the attempt to resuscitate the cable, or recover as 
much of it as possible. 

AABRYLET. 


The Liverpool Albion, of the 18th of February, says: 
“In a conversation recently between her Majesty and 
Lord Palmerston, the French treaty was warmly discuss- 


of paper with these letters, ‘ 

ship to form them into one word, which would aptly 
convey her Majesty's views on the question of the treaty. 
Your readers shall have the word next week.” 


FRANCE. 
OPENING OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


The French Legislature opened on the Ist inst. The 
Emperor's speech mises every effort for the mainte- 
nance of peace; rejoices at the smicable relations with 
all the European Powers, and hopes for a speedy peace 
with Cochin China, and the just chastisement of the Chi- 


‘ 


nese for their perfidy. The Emperor also hopes that the 
Italian affairs are approaching a settlement, and says 
that he has advised the King of Sardinia that Tuscany 
must not be annexed, but that the wishes of the other 
Italian provinces may be entertained, provided the rights 
of the Holy See are respected in principle. 

The safety of the French frontiers, he @ids, requires 
the annexation of Savoy, and he hopes that frank ex- 
planations of the question will cause the great Powers to 
recognize the justice of the claim. He professes aston- 
ishment at the agitation of the Catholie world, and 
points to his efforts on behalf of the Pope. The French 
army has been reduced by 15),000 men, and would be 
ro & reduced but for the Chinese war and the Italian 
occupation. He concludes by referring to the new free- 
trade policy, and predicting the most favorable resulta 

The speech produced a slight depression on the Paris 
Bourse. - 

The English journals protest against the annexation of 
Savoy. 

A BALL AT THE TUILERIES., 

The Herald correspondent writes. ‘* A grand oall has 
been given at the Tuileries, which did not termiuate till 
three in the morning. The number of persons present 
was estimated between four and five thousand, It did 
not differ in any respect from those which I have so oft- 
en described. There was the usual throng of uniforms, 
of gay toilets jammed to death, the usual squeeze into 
the room on the left of the grand staircase, where tea, 
coffee, chocolate, ices of every variety, and cakes in 
abundance, not forgetting that much-prized tuxury of 
the French, rum punch, hot and cold, and the usual 
round of the Emperor, preceded by the unmeaning face 
of his grand chamberlaiu, the Duke de Nassau. To give 
rarity to it, the Emperor accosted a young man with his 
empty'siceve pinned to his breast. *‘ Where did you lose 
your arm ’ said his Majesty. ‘At Soiferino, was the re- 
ply. * What reward have you received” * None, Sire.’ 
‘Send in your name to me to-morrow, and we will see 
what can be done."” 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL AS AN INTERCESSOR. 


He adds: 

“The Princ® Imperial has already begun hix role of a 
merciful intermediator between the law and the execu- 
tion. Yesterday the sentinels on either side of the Arch 
of Triumph, which conducts from the Place du Carousal 
to the Palace of the Tuileries, were so remiss as to allow 
a carriage to pass under it which did not contain the sa- 
cred person of the monarch of France—such pris lege be- 
ing permitted only to him. The Captain of the Volti- 
guers who happened to be on guard immediately ordered 
both sentinele to be placed under arrest. As his orders 
were in process of execution, the Prince Imperial drove 
up, and seeing the mournful looks of the unfortunate 
soldiers, he appealed to the Captain to temper justice 
withgmercy—in a»word, he entreated that the sentrics 
might be pardoned, because ‘he did not like te see scl- 
diers punished.’ Of course he was successful ” 


ITALY. 
THE CARNIVAL AT 2O0ME. 


A dispatch to London says tl.at the Pope !s said ic be 
ready to make concessions. Letters dated Rome, fatur 
day, February 15, 

** The past week has Been the Carnival week, -2 «conse. 
quence of which some unusual excitement had cecurréd. 
The enthusiasm, however, hat heer confined chief'y *. 
the Americans and English wnc were in Rome at the 
time. This is owing to the fact that mm account of the 
disturbed state of political affaires the Fomans wil] not 
participate in the gayeties They ms» alec be infiu- 
enced by a threat which it is generalis nuderstood bias 
been made by the Italians against thcrr o* “heir people 
who may be seen joining in the festival 

“ There has been some fear les* the Carnival should be 
the means of exciting the peopl* :r< :tirring them up to 
revolution. The French Com: ia-Chie: of the 
army of occupation therefore strong line of 
soldiers from one end of the Corso to the other. eho were 
directed to stand ready tw fire upon th2 people, should 
appearances render it necessary for the cftcet :n command 
to give such an order. Nothing hcwerer, ct . tregical 
nature occurred except the killing of four ten who were 
employed to start and stop the horses in the race. The 
few Romans whose interests obliged them to remain in 
the Corso might have been seen looking gloomily upon 
the Carnival, while many others left the city or remained 
in the environs.” 


A SPEECH BY THE POPE. 


At the annual meeting of the Roman University, on 
14th ult., the Pope made a speech. After the usual cere- 
monies, his Holiness tendered his foot to the kisses of 
all persons present; he then stood up, and answered, in 
Italian, these words: 

**] gladly accept, gentlemen, the feelings which I feel 
(sic) expressed in your address—both those which refer 
to your duties as instructors of youth, and those which 
you express toward our person. As to the former, I ad- 
vise you to abide with firmness by your resolutions; for 
the others, I thank you. Certainly our position is at 
this present moment exceptional. The present disposi- 
tion of our youth gives us great cause to fear, as they 
are, indeed, too ne to seduction. Those who venture 
upon this are not many, it is true; but they are free and 
bold (sic), and by their evil arts they lead the inexperi- 
enced into their own way. I have no more to tell you— 
nay (sic), will tell you that I have read in a certain paper 
a sentence which bas attracted my attention, and has 
pleased me much. © This is it. that the political funerals 
of the Popes breathe an air of life. Yes, certainly, in- 
structed by the history of our predecessors, 1 have found 
out that this sentence istrue. I add, that that spirit of 
prayer which is so universally aroused amony the Cath- 
olics is aleo the work of God, and we may, therefore, con- 
fidently trust that no ter evils will oppress ua What 
has occurred in this place (alluding to the riot among the 
students) is an event which I do not wish to recall to 
mind—anoay, I will not speak of it. I wish, however, to 
tell you, that before leaving home «sic) I have received 
some infermation which has greatly consoled me. Ina 
second-rate Italian town which has gone asunder from 
the PontiGcal dominions, and where a high-school exists 
—you understand me, Bologna—some good priests have 
celebrated a mass according to the intention (mark wel!!) 
of the Holy Father. The fact being bronght to the 
knowledge of those young men (the students), they have 
clubbed their money to have other masses said to this 
same holy purpose. I do not say this to induce you to 
follow their example—oh, no! I say it only to tell you 
of my great satisfaction, since prayer is what we must 
principally rely upon; and I am certain that the prayers 
of so many Catholics throughout the world will not be 
unfruitful before the Lord, whose blessing I invoke upon 

‘Jou. Benedictus,” etc. 


HIS TEST OF HUMAN FITNESS FOR SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


The London Times (February 22) Florence correspor d- 
ent furnishes the following anecdote regarding his Hoii- 
ness, which is considered authentic 

“A few days ago he was walking out of the Porta An- 
gelica, pr ed and followed by his Noble Guards, ac- 
companied by two Monsignori. te was conversing with 
these prelates on various matters, when he stopped short 
before an old conntryman who was kneeling on the high 
road, soliciting his biessing. ‘Are you « Christian” 
asked the Pope; and as the poor fellow, all taken aback, 
was dumb, the question was again and again repeated. 
with sharp eagernesa, ‘Please your Holiness, I am’ 
(* Santo Padre, sf), at last stammered out the country- 
man. * Do you know the Ten Commandments? pursued 

catechist. ‘ Sanfo Padre, si, was again 
the answer; whereupon the Pontiff bade him tell them 
one by one. The poor dumbfounded fellow tried one or 
two, then jumped over to the fifth or sixth, perceived 
bis mistake, and his confusion became worse confound- 
ed, till he fairly broke. The Pope then walked on with 
his suite, and said, triumphantly, ‘ Let the people learn 
God's Commandments by heart, and then*they will be 
fit for independence.’ 

PLEASANT STATE OF TITINGS IN VENIC®. 


The circular of the Governor of Venetia states that 
all persons who, from their previous conduct and known 


opinions, might seem capable of entertaining projects 
hostile to Austria, are to be compelled to enter the mill- 
tary service, and be incorporated in companies of dis 
cipline. The military authorities» are to be the sole 
judges of the propriety of enrolling any persona de- 
nounced. The local authorities are ordered to send in a 
list of suspected persons by the Sth of March. 


GARIBALDI'S MARRIAGE. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guard:an, 
referring to Garibaidi’s marriage, states that on the 
morning of the wedding, the General received inforn.a- 
tion as to the antecedents of lis bride, which led to a long 
and stormy interview with her father, and to this subse- 
quent departure. Iie has not since rejoined hi+ wife, 
aud an Austrian report says that the General has applied 
to the Pope for a dispensa’ ica from his marriage vows.” 

The Gazette de Lausanne gives the following, taken 
from a Lucerne journal: ** The young wife of Garibuldi 
has arrived at Lucerne, in company with an adjutant of 
her husband. The officer being challenged to a duel by 
the General, replied to it by flight.” 


SPAIN. 
PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


The Corresponaencia Au‘ographa mentions that 
Marshal O' Donnell had remitted to the Moors the fol- 
lowing bases for the conclusion of peace. Possession of 
al] the territory conquered, including Tetuan;: an indem- 
nity of 200,00% reals; an engagement to respect the Cath- 
olic religion; and commergial stipulations favorable to 


Spain. A delay terminating on the 26d was gratited for 
a reply. It was doubtful if the Moors would accept the 
terms, 


A majority of the Madrid journals were oppesed to 
the conclusion of peace, and demanded the occupation of 
Tangiers. 

The correspondent of the London Times at the seat of 
war writes that the opinion there was that the Spanish 
Government would not show itself deficieut in generosity, 
and that the war was as good as over. 


The Moorish Ioss in the battle of the 4th was estimated 
at 1000. Upon tieir defeat the Arabs committed great 
excesses, and could not be restrained, although 16 were 


put to death on the sport. 

Muley Abbas, with his defeated force, was half-way be- 
tween Tetuan and Tangiers. 

At the latest date no revly bad been received to the 
eonditions of peace, and O' Donnell was preparing further 
operations, 


THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
THE LAST FROM THE * HUNGARIAN.” 


We read in the Yarmouth (Nova Scotia) Tribune: 

* The ill-fated steamship is reported to have been seen 
by a coasting vessel, off Liverpool, about 6 pw on Sun- 
day, 19th ult.. apparently steering N.N.W., which, un- 
less she were at a distance of at least twenty-five miles 
from the coast, must have been nearly four points off her 
true course. At three o'clock on the following morning 
a man named Barry Nickerson. residing on Cape Sable, 
descried, exactly in the direction of the reef known as 
the ‘Horse Race," what he took to be the lights of a 
steamer. These lights when first seen were statiogary, 
and remained in:movably in the same po-ition, as ou 
formant thinks, for more than balf an hour. when the 
appeared to move very swiftly in a northwesterly diree- 
tion, and in the course of ten or fifteen minutes 
once more stationary. Mr. Henry Nickerson, who re- 
sides on Fish Island, states that he first -aw the light in 
the position «hich the wreck now occupies at four o'clock, 
and compr:hending that some unknown vessel was in 
distress, aroused his son and a n-ighbor, crossed in a fish. 
ing skiff the inlet which divides the island from Cape 
Sable. and, in the hope of attracting the attention of the 
crew, exhibited a lighted lantern from the highest point 
of land that could be found. 

‘* The lights of the unknown vessel continued to be ris- 
ible until daybreak, «hen they disappeared, probably ia 
consequence of the fall of the mast to which they were 
attached. As day dawned the hull of a large steamship 
was plainly <liscernible on the ‘Great Rip,” a dangerous 
ledge abou: two niles southwest of Cape Sable, the fore. 
mast gone, the mainmast, mizzenmast, and smoke-pipe 
only standing. and the sea making a constant breach 
over the ship. The rigging of the mainmast had the 
appearance, according to the statements of our inform- 
ants, of being crowded with human beings, to the number 
of between fifty and sixty—a supposition we see no reason 
to discredit. About half an hour after sunrise the main- 
mast was seen to go overboard, the smoke-pipe disap- 

soon afterward, and the mizzenmast foliowed 
about 10 4m. The spectacle is described by those whe 
witnessed it as one of terrific grandear—the sea around 
white with breakers, the doomed shiprolling heavily, as 
surge after surge broke against her iron sides, the spray 
dashing in volumes to the height of hempmast-head, and 
the billows pouring in ceaseles~ cataracts over her decka 


WHAT HAS BEEN SAVED. 


“* The violence of the sea during the fhorning and the 
early part of the day was so great that no attempt could 
be made to approach the ship. Not even a lifeboat, it is 
affirmed, could have been got with safety through the 
breakers which envirohed the coast. 

‘““At nine a.m. the wreck began to break up, and the 
surface of the deep was soon strewn with packages ef 
light goods, the lading of her upper decks. The eb? tide, 
aided by a strong westerly wind, carried these articles 
for the first few hours in the direction of Baccarc, and 
into the beys and inlets beyond. The flood tide, for the 
next few hours, carried whatever was washed from the 
wreck in an opposite direction. On Tuesday, the wind 
having moderated, and the sea being comparatively 
amooth, a great number of boats and several] small ves- 
sels put off in search of the drifting merchandise. Be- 
tween four and five hundred boats, it is computed, were 
for the first three or four days engaged in this manner. 
The bales being generally ofa size which precluded their 
being taken into a boat, were broken open with a few 
blows of an axe, the contents lifted on board, and the box 
allowed to go adrift. The quantity of goods thus saved 
must have been immense; but their wide dispersion will 
render the task of collecting them for sale rather e for- 
midable undertaking. 

“Several of the mail-bags of the Hungerian were 
picked up on Tuesday, and one or two others on the fol- 
lowing day. These were taken charge of by the miagis- 
trates, and have ere now been forwarded to Halifax. A 
boat of about fifteen feet keel, with the oars lashed, drift- 
ed into Port Latour bottom up Other boats, shattered 
to pieces, have been seen floating in the vicinity. The 
gunwale of one of them was picked up by Captain Cook, 
of the schooner Melrose, on Saturday. One of the masts 
came ashore at Shag Harbor, and another at Fish Island. 
The latter «par has still attached to it a portion of the 
plate iron by which it was connected with the decks 
The only bodies yet found were that of a man, supposed 
to have been one of the fireman of the ship, which was 
found at Shag Harbor, and that of a female child, about 
two years old, which was washed ashore at Stoney Isl- 
and. Inquests were held on both these bodies, and both 
were decently interred. The report that the body of a 
man had been discovered at Cat Point, near. Baccaro, is 
withcut foundation, as i«, also, we hope, the statement 
that the corpse of an infant, picked up at sea, was con- 
signed again to the deep by the owner of the boat, in his 
eagerness to secure the tempting prizes with which the 
surface of the water at the time was covered.” 


STEAMERS AND TELEGRAPHS IN CANADA, 


The Canadian Parliament on 10th voted $8000 per voy- 
age to the Canadian line of steamers, and $10,000 a year 
for the telegraph to Belle Isle. 

It is projected to run a submarine cable from some 
point on the St. Lawrence at or below the present ter- 
minus of the Montreal Telegraph Company's line, te a 
point on the Labrador shore, at the Straits of Belle Isic. 

The channel at the selected place is so narrow that all 
vessels passing through the Straits approach within half 
a mile of the main land. This extensien of the telegraph 
wire reduces communiestion between Errore end? Ame ri- 
ca foal is ct the prBposed cab-e 
is some 500 miles. or ucarly two fuil days’ steaming dis- 
tance. 


& 


The meats are carved by the head cook, in a se te 
own means the expenses of keeping = in ex- 
istence for a further A Committee was consti. 
ty, who evidently disliked the style of the colloquy. It 
| 
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In connection with the pending 
war in Morocco, which, from pres- 
ent appearances, promises nearly 
to extinguish the ancient race of 
-Moors—once the rulers of Spain, and 
one of the most powerful nations on 
the earth—we give a couple of pic- 
tures of Moorish life, from photo- 
graphs lately taken. One repre- 
sents the outside of a Moorish house, 
with three dark-faced, unpleasant- 
looking gentlemen staring down 
into the street, with their wives be- 
sidethem. The other introduces us 
to the sanctum sanctorum—the inner 
chamber of a fine Moorish lady, 
whose attendants, like herself, wear 
that expression of listless, voluptu- 
ous apathy peculiar to that climate. 

The details of the movements of 
the hostile armies now warring in 
Morocco are given from week to 
week in this paper, in the columns 
devoted to news. We are sure that 
our readers will prefer to any ac- 
count of battles and sieges the fol- 
lowing lively extract from a recent 
work of travel, Mrs. Elizabeth Mur- 
ray’s Journey through Morocco: 

**] was soon able to discover that the 
natives of this sunny clime have a much 
more ample standard of beauty than any 
by which the taste, the judgment, and 
the senses of Europeans are directed, 
Learn, my readers, from the shores of 
Northern Africa what genuine beauty is, 
and henceforth bestow your admiration 
only where it is due. Beauty, then, is 
size, magnitude, amplitude—let me not 
mince matters, but say the word at once, 
excessive fatness. The lady whom, be- 
ing now enlightened, we looked upon as 
the very beau ideal of Moorish beauty, 
was perfectly ungainly in appcarance, 
and of the most unwieldy proportions ; 
but these were the qualities that made 
her the cynosure of all eyes, the points 
of attraction which rendered her irre- 
gistible, and which excited tender feel- 
ings in the hearts of her admirers. The 
gentle lover's admiration, in Morocco, 
increases with the size of his mistress, 
and his devotion becomes unlimited 
along with her proportions. Benighted 
Europeans appear to have some antici- 
pation of the truth when they occasion- 
ally speak of a young lady who is not 
quite syiph-like in form as making a 
good arm@ul. The perfect Moorish 
standard of female beauty is considered 
to be attained when a woman is a load 
for acamel. Our Hebrew Venus had cer- 
tainly reached that standard, for her 
arms hung down with fat, and her fin- 
gers, which were loaded with rings, had 


swollen over them, so that if not quite a load for two 
camels, she was assuredly more than enough for one. 
: “The Jewesses of Barbary, especially when young, 


are most classically beautiful. Their features are almost 


invariably finely chiseled, and their black eye, which 


are not piercing as in Spain, but pearly and melting, are 
full of repose. The first impression, perhaps, on observ- 
ing them, is that the pupils are unnaturally large and 
distended; but this appearance, which is considered to 
add to their beauty, is produced by art, as one can easily 


detect on approaching the ladies nearer, 
and by observing them more closely. 
The cohol-stained eyelid at once discov- 
ered the secrgt as to the means by which 
this highly-prized mark of beauty is 
produced. The operation is performed 
by drawing @ small silver instrument 
like a bodkin, which has been previous- 
ly dipped in the appropriate liquid, over 
the edges of the eyelids on the inner 
sides. The sensation caused by this oper- 
ation, which is effected with the eyelids 
closed, is said to be very agreeable and 
refreshing; and when the complexion 
and the eyes are dark, it undoubtedly 
produces an appearance of beauty, and 
if the reality is already there, increases 
and heightens its effect. The operation, 
however, is seldom successful when it is 
tried as an experiment on English la- 
dies, their ruddy complexions, light eyes, 
and fair hair forming an ensemble which 
is not capable of the slightest improve- 
ment by such means. The application 
altogether, in such cases, produces a very 
disagreeable effect ; and the countenance, 
instead of being rendered more beautiful 
and expressive, assumes a remarkably 
coarse and dirty appearance. 

** Animal beauty, however, is all that 
the Jewess of Barbary possesses. Phys- 
ically she is a beautiful creature, but she 
is nothing more. Her intellect is with- 
out cultivation; she is a stranger to re- 
finement; no expression animates her 
otherwise fine countenance; and she is to- 
tally without any distinct characterof her 
own. Ilowever beautiful and attract- 
ive sho may be in appearance, one turns 
away without interest or emotion from a 
being who can hardly be said to have a 
soul, or whose better part, at least, in 
consequence of the circumstances under 
tae influence of which she has been rear- 
ed, has been lulled into something like 
an almost uvending sleep. 

*‘Mobammedan countries are per- 
haps the only ones where a woman can 


be said to possess, in some respects at - 


least, any advantages of libc:ty over men. 


¢ The Christian woman is unrestrained in * 
her movements, and can freely enter the | 
_ houses and harems, arhere she is known, . 
when she pleases; and the Moorish wo- _ 


man, wrapped up in the ample folds of 
her garments, and so disguised as to 
baffie every prying eye, can roam about 
the town in whatever direction she may 
choose, without incurring the slichtect 
risk of being recognized. During the 
nine years which I resided in Tangier, I 


bad many opportunities of visiting the 
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MOORISH LIFE—ON THE BALCONY.—[From a Puorocrapu.] 


Moorish women, and of closely observing their charac- 
ter. I found them generally to be idle, good-natured, 
gossiping, and frivolous—possessing, in fact, all those 
small peculiarities of character that distinguish women 
in our own Christian country. The superirftendence of 
their domestic affairs formed their gravest and most im- 
portant occupation. Surrounding themselves with a hid- 
eous posse of black slaves, cach one with her own prog- 
eny around her, the wife reigns supreme over her sooty 
circle, and lords it most superbly in their midst. If she 
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MOORISH LIFE—IN-DO 


é 
wishes to bestow her attention on some more light and 
elegant oecupation, she resorts to embroidery, a never- 
failing refuge for her unoccupied hands in her many idle 
hours during the long, hot, and sunny day. I remem- 
ber one monstrous creature—a Moorish beauty—the wife 
of an official, who, on receiving me, felt my clothes and 
counted my fingers, to see if a Nazarene woman was in 
all points made like herself. My gloves next attracted 
her attention, and she proceeded to examine them, al- 


though, from some cause, she shrank from them at first 


bie 


—[From a PHOTOGRAPH. 
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with fear. She was, as ie usual here, 
ve-y beautiful down to tige chin, and her 
complexion was as fair as that of an Ea- 
glish matron, black languishing 
eyes, like those of the Jewesses, were 
stained with al cohol; and besides the 
extreme whiteness of her skin, she pos- 
sessed that peculiarly marbic-like qual- 
ity which is only obtained by the fre- 
quent use of the bath. Her hair was 
flowing down in rich luxuriance over her 
shoulders, and the head and face alto- 
gether presented an appearance of re- 
markable beauty. But the extraordi- 
nary size of her body, which was quite 


. overwhelming, I found rather difficult 


to recognize as any recommendation in 
the way of beauty, according to my Fu- 
ropean standard, which I do not find 
myself quite prepared to dispense with. 


“In Moroceo the Moorish maiden, on 
her betrothal, undtrgoes a reguiar 
course of fattening, which is continu- 
ously carried on till her marriage, and 
which is conducted on the same princi- 
ple as that on which our farmers fatten 
fowls. While undergoing the process, 
she sits all dayin a dimly-lighted room, 
and is stuffed incessantly with Enscu- 
poo, a preparation of flour, which is the 
national dish of Mor ; in addition 
to which she drinks copiously of water. 
While undergoing this regimen she is 
dressed lightly, and in order to prevent 
any exertion or exercise on her part, she 
wears a gigantic pair of silver anklets, 
of great weight, the presence of which 
renders rest more desirable than the 
slightest locomotion. This process con- 
tinues for some time, and the indolence 
of the mind being added to that of the 
body, she is sure, ere long, to arrive at 
the orthodox amplitude. 


“T was fortunate enough in having an 
opportunity of witnessing the process of 
a lady's toilet, The first thing she did 
was to paint her face with a white 
creamy mixture, then to connect the 
eyebrows by a thick black daub of about 
half an inch in width, The eyes also 
had an extra tint of al cohol. ...... 
+++... Her head-dress was costly 
and magnificent beyond all description. 
It consisted, in the first place, of the 
richest jewela, the favorite emeralds 
and pearis predominating among them. 
They arose in glittering succession, one 
above another, until, in consequence of 
the manner in which they were arranged, 
they assumed the appearance of a mag- 
nificent bishop's mitre. The adornment 
of the head was completed by a knotted 
silk handkerchief, with which it was sur- 
mounted. But with all the richness of 
the ornaments, there was such an ab- 
sence of taste in the manner in which they 
were disposed, that the head and face 


formed altogether a grotesque and barbarous spectacle. 
The remainder ef her person was no less profusely covered 
with sparkling gems. Strings of gorgeous pearls, and 
antique chains of massive gold, were suspended from her 
neck. A crimson caftan, or dress, much of the shape of an 
English gentleman's dressing-gown, was taken from the 
chest of drawers and tried on. But its color suggested a 
serious objection to it. The unavoidable consideration 
that it would emulate the rich and glowing scarlet of the 
cheeks induced the lady to discard it without hesitation, 


and toseek fora more suitable substitate. 
“The momentous question of what 
she should wear, therefore, again became 
the subject of deliberation, and after 
many pros for this, and many cons 
against that, a decision was at length, 
with some difficulty, arrived at. A pale 
blue caftan, embroidered with silver, 
carried the day. Having found a way 
for her ample proportions into the select- 
ed garment, a somewhat shorter one, of 
crape-like material, which spangled alD 
over, was thrown over it. Iler bodice, 
whick was worn open, was richly em- 
broidered with gold; and one of those 
superb striped scarfs, which are gener- 
ally worn in this country, was tied round 
her not very slender waist. The sleeves 
of the dress were wide and flowing, leav- 
ing the arms, except where they wero 
covered with the peculiar bracelets worn 
here, quite exposed and bare. These 
bracelets, which are extremely heavy 
and massive, consist of a solid gold band, 
with silver and gold projections; and 
they have been adopted even by some of 
our own fair countrywomen who have 
visited Morocco. Her fingers were paint- 
ed with little sprigs in bright orange 
henna, as were also her feet, which, to 
match her hands, were stained with or- 
naments of the same bright color. The 
latter, considering the immense propor-. 
tions of the other parts of her body, were 
unnaturally diminutive, perhaps appear- 
ing by contrast even more so than they 
really were.’ They must have been very 
much impeded, however, in the process 
of locomotion, by the ponderous ankicts 
of chased silver, with the burden of 
which most Moorish women are oppress- 
ed. The red slippers which, with onc 
exception, terminate our description of 
her attire, were made to match in rich- 
ness of material and ornament the other 
parts of her dress, being elaborately 
adorned with embroidery of silver thread 
and silks of variéd/color. All these par- 
ticular portions of her toilet having been 
carefully adjusted, a large clear muslin 
scarf was thrown over her shoulders ; 
and as it retained all its crisPueas, it pro- 
duced a remarkably apgular effect in 
the appearance of her immense propor- 


tins. 

One tench of lemon to heighten the 
crimson bloom on the cheeks, and the 
most secret lore of the toilet can do no- 
thing more to add to the effect of her per- 
sonal charms. She is now ready to take 
her departure for the house where the 
important entertainment is to be given. 
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She beckons to me to follow her, and with nothing left 
visible but one eye, which might be any body's, for she 
has enveloped herself, for her pa e through the streets, 
in the ample folds of the large Moorish Haikh, she pro- 
ceeds to thread her way through narrow and dirty lanes.” 


MISS ADELINA PATTI, THE NEW 
PRIMA DONNA. 


WE present herewith a portrait of Miss Adelina 
Patti, the new prima donna, whose success at the 
Academy of Music inthis city, and elsewhere, has 
been the subject of so much comment. Miss Patti 
is almost an American; the English is the tongue 
she knows and likes best. The following sketch 
of her was written by an enthusiastic admirer : 


** Miss Adelina Patti was born at Madrid, Spain, April 
9, 1843. ler mother, Madame Barili Patti, was the 
prima donna of the Grand Theatre at Madrid, and on 
the evening preceding the birth of Adelina, the youn- 
gest of a large family, Madame had sung ‘ Norma,’ in 
which rdle she had a high reputation. Curiously enough, 
after the birth of Adelina, Midame Patti lost her voice 
almost entirely, and has always believed that it was given 
to the child. 

“ Madame Patti left Madrid as soon as possible after 
Adelina's birth, and returned to Milan, the permanent 
residence of her family. Here the impresario Strakosch 
made the acquaintance of the new prima donna, then 
only four months old. The Patti family emigrated to 
this country in 1844, when Patti pére joined Sanquirico, 
the bu ffo, in the management of the Italian Opera, Cham- 
bers Street. There were four daughters of Madame 
Patti, all artista The eldest, Clotilda Barili, married 

* the son of Colonel Thorne. Amalia, the next, is the wife 
of Mr. Strakosch. Carlotta resides in this city, and is an 
accomplished teacher of music; and the latest edition of 
this fair musical libretto is Adelina, the subject of this 
sketch. 

** Adelina was what is called a precocious child. She 
could sing almost before she could speak. She caught 
up at the age of four all the gems of the operas, and sang 
them correctly. lLler first public appearance was made 
at the age of nine years, when Mr. Strakosch, Ole Bull, 
and the infantile prima donna made a tour in the prov- 
inces, where Adelina sang all the great pieces made fa- 
miliar by Jenny Lind, Sontag, Bosio, and others. The 
little lady created the greatest enthusiasm, and her share 
of the profits amouted to twenty thousand dollars, which 
her father invested in a country seat, the summer resi- 
dence of the family. 

** Although eo far advanced in art, Adelina had not 
forgotten to be ach id. She always took her doll to the 
theatre or conc: :-room, and once refused to sing unless 
* Maurice’ (Strakosch) would allow her to carry it on the 
stage. Once she had sung a very difficult cavatina in 
such a way as to‘ bring down the house’ with tremen- 
dous applause. When the calm came after the storm, 
Adelina having recognized 0” one of the front benches 
a child of her own age, said, in a clear, smooth voice, 
* Nelly, come to my room right away; I've got such a 
Deautiful doll to show yon, and we'll have such fun!" 
The effect of this nalve(é upon the audience may be im- 
agined. 

“At this time our prima donna received the highest 
compliments from Sontag, who told her that she would 
be one of the greatest singers in the world; and from Al- 
boni, who said if she went to Paris she would make such 
a furore as is seldom seen there. 

“After the concert tour with Strakosch, Miss Patti 
went to the West Indies with Gottschalk, the pianist. 
In Havana she sang, in costume, the duet in the * Bar- 
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ber of Seville," with her brother Bariti. The enthusias- 
tic Havanese made such a row in recalling her that she 
ran away frightened, and could not be persuaded to go 
upon the stage again. Throughout the Indies she di- 
vided the honors with Gottschalk, and at Porto Rico had 
an offer of marriage (she was then fourteen) from the 
richest proprietor in the place. But that diamond wed- 
ding did not come off Adelina is still in ‘ maiden medi- 
tation, fancy free," and is devouwde only to art." 

Miss Patti made her first appearance at the 
Academy of Music this winter. ‘She has since 
sung the following parts: Lucia, in *‘ Lucia de 
Lammermoor ;” Amina, in “ Sonnambula;” Elvi- 
ra, in ‘‘ Paritani;” Henrietta, in ‘*‘ Martha;” Zer- 
lina, in “* Don Giovanni;” Rosina, in “ Barbiere,” 
etc., etc. She will shortly appear in/*‘ Don Pas- 


quale,” ‘‘ Figlia del Reggimento,”’ and “ Linda.” 
Her voice is a soprano, whose volume will. proba- 
bly increase by-and-by ; her method is admirable. 
A very distinguished critic thus noticed her sing- 
ing at her debut: 


** Her appearance was that of a very young lady, petite 
and interesting, with just a tinge of the school-room in 
her manner. She was apparently self-possessed, but not 
self-assured. After the first few bars of recitative she 
launched boldly into the cavatina—one of the most difii- 
cult pieces in the opera. This she sang perfectly, dis- 
playing a thorough Italian method and a high soprano 
voice, fresh, full, and even throughout. In the succeed- 
ing cabaletia, which was brilliantly executed, Miss Patti 
took the high note E flat above the line with the great- 
est ease. In the duet with the tenor (Brignoli), and that 


with the baritone (Ferri), and the mad scene, Miss Patti 
sang with sympathetic tenderness—a rare gift in one so 
young—and increased the enthusia$m of the audience to 
& positive furore, which was demonstrated in the usual 
way—recalls, bouquets, wreaths, etc., etc." 


HOW BABIES ARE PUT TO 
SLEEP IN INDIA. 


Tue accompanying sketch exhibits a scene of 
daily occurrence in India, in the lower range of 
the Himalayas between Simla and the plains. It 
1efers to the custom which is adopted by the wo- 
men to lull their children to sleep, so that, while 
wrapped in slumber, they may themselves be able 
to yo forth either to labor on the road or assist in 
the cultivation’of the small patches of ground that, 
by an ingenious amount of terracing, enables the 
hill-man to rear grain for the few inhabitants who 
have their tiny homes, or hovels, perched upon ev- 
ery accessible space suitable for the safe erection 
ofadomicile. Springs of water are abundant, and 
near one of these, where it flows in a silvery stream, 
on a ledge or field immediately beneath it, the chil- 
dren, from even a menth old to three or four years 
of age, are brought and laid down. By means of 
a small piece of a slit bamboo a slight flow of wa- 
ter is obtained from the stream, and the bamboo 
slip is so adjusted that the water falling from above 
alights on the well-shaven crown of the child and 
trickles off: thus the child falls asleep, and the un- 
ceasing flow of the water on its head keeps up a 
perpetual lullaby: and so, for hours and hours the 
most refractory infant is quieted and left without 
apprehension by the mother, who, when her work 
is over, returns to the spot, hoists up her child on 
to her hip, and sallies home. A more picturesque 
scene than what is occasionally exhibited by this 


daily performance is scarcely to be met with in the. 


East, and forms one of the most characteristic and 
striking pictures oF gratify the traveler in the 
Himalayas. 

We are not prepared to recommend the example 
to those of our American fellow-country women who 
have troublesome babies ; but the custom is curious 
and interesting. 


THE 


WUncommercial Craveler. 


NO. IV. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Is the sweet little cherub who sits smiling aloft 
and keeps watch om the life of Poor Jack, commis- 
sioned to take charge of Mercantile Jack, as well 
as Jack of the national navy? If not, who is? 
What is the cherub about, and whit are we all 
about, when Poor Mercantile Jack is having his 
brains slowly knocked out by pennyweights, aboard 
the brig Beel=ebub, or the bark Bowie-knife—when 
he looks his last at that infernal craft, with the first 
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officer’s iron boot-heel in his remaining eye, or with 
his dying body towed overboard in the ship’s wake, 
while the cruel wounds in it do “ the multitudinous 
seas incarnadine ?”’ 

If it be unreasonable, then am I the most unrea- 
sonable of men, for I believe it with all my soul. 

: Is it unreasonable to entertain a belief that if, 
aboard the brig Beelzebub or the bark Bowie-knife, 
the first officer did half the damage to cotton that 
he does to men, there would presently arise from 
both sides of the Atlantic so vociferous an invoca- 
tion of the sweet little cherub who sits calculating 
aloft, keeping watch on the markets that pay, that 
such vigilant cherub would,-with a winged sword, 
have that gallant officer’s organ of destructiveness 
out of his head in the space of a flash of lightning ? 

This was my thought as I walked the dock- 
quays at Liverpool, keeping watch on poor Mer- 
cantile Jack. Alas for me! I have long outgrown 
the state of sweet little cherub; but there I was, 
and there Mercantile Jack was, and very busy he 
was, and very cold he was: the snow y’et lying in 
the frozen furrows of the land, and the northeast 
winds snipping off the tops of the little waves in 
the Mersey, and rolling them into hailstones to 
pelt him with. Mercantile Jack was hard at it, in 
the hard weather, as he mostly is in all weathers, 
poor Jack. He was girded to ships’ masts and fun- 
nels of steamers, like a forester to a great oak, 
scraping and painting; he was lying out on yards, 
furling sails that tried to beat him off; -he was 
dimly discernible up in a world of giant cobwebs, 
reefing and splicing ; he was faintly audible down 
in holds, stowing and unshipping cargo; he was 
winding round and round at capstans, melodious, 
monotonous, and drunk; he was of a diabolical 
aspect, with coaling for the Antipodes; he was 
washing decks barefoot, with the breast of his red 
shirt open to the blast, though it was sharper than 
the knife in his leathern girdle; he was looking 
over bulwarks, alheyes and hair; he was standing 
by at the shoot of the Cunard steamer, off to-mor- 
row, as the stocks in trade of several butchers, 
poulterers, and fishmongers, poured down into the 
ice-house ; he was coming aboard of other vessels, 
with his kit in a tarpaulin bag, attended by plun- 
derers to the very last moment of his shore-going 
existence. As though his senses, when released 
from the uproar of the elements, were under obliga- 

tion to be confused by other turmoil, there was a 
rattling of wheels, a clattering of hoofs, a clashing 
of iron, a jolting of cotton and hides and casks and 
timber, an incessant deafening disturbance, on the 
quays, that was the very madness of sound. And 
as, in the midst of it, he stood swaying about, with 
his hair blown all manner of wild ways, rather 
crazedly taking leave of his plunderers, all the 
rigging in the docks was shrill in the wind, and 
every little steamer coming and going across the 
Mersey was sharp in its blowing off, and every 
buoy in the river bobbed spitefully up and down, 
as if there were a general taunting chorusof ‘‘ Come 
along, Mercantile Jack! [Ill-lodged, ill-fed, ill- 
used, hocussed, entrapped, anticipated, cleaned out. 
Come along, poor Mercantile Jack, and be tempest- 
tossed till you are drowned !”’ ; 

The uncommercial transaction which had brought 
me and Jack together was this: I had entered the 

Liverpool police-force, that I might have a look at 
the various unlawful traps which are every night 
set for Jack. As my term of service in that dis- 
tinguished corps was short, and my personal bias 
in the capacity of one of its members has ceased, 
no suspicion wi attach te my evidence that it is 
an admirable force. Besides that it is composed, 
without favor, of the best men that can be picked, 
it is directed by an unusual intelligence. Its er- 
ganization against Fires I take to be much better 
than the metropolitan system, and in all respects it 

tempers its remarkable vigilance with a still more 

discretion. 


remarkable 

Jack had knocked eff werk in the docks some 
hours, and I had taken, for purposes of identifica- 
tion, a keness of a thief, in the por- 
trait-room at our head police-office (on the whele, 
he seemed rather complimented by the proceed- 
ing), and I had been on police-parade, and the 
small hand of the clock was moving en to ten, 
when I took up miy lantern to follow Mr. Superin- 
tendent to the traps that were set for Jack. In 
Mr. Superintendent I saw, as any body might, a 
tall, well-looking, well set-up man of soldierly 
bearing, with a cavalry air, a good chest, and a 
resolute but not by any means ungentle face. He 
carried in his hand a plain black walking-stick of 
hard wood: and whenever and wherever, at any 
after-time of the night, he struck it on the pave- 
ment with a ringing sound, it instantly produced a 
whistle out of the darkness, and a policeman. To 


this remarkable stick I refer an air of mystery and 


magic whieh pervaded the whole of my perquisi- 
tion among the traps that were set for Jack. 

We began by diving into the obscurest streets 
and lanes of the port. Suddenly pausing in a flow 
of cheerful discourse, before a dead wall, apparent- 
ly some ten miles long, Mr. Superintendent struck 
upon the ground, and the wall opened and shot out, 
with military salute of hand to temple, two pdlice- 
men—not in the least surprised themselves, not in 
the least surprising Mr. Superintendent. 

“* All right, Sharpeye ?” 

‘‘ All right, Sir.” 

All right, Trampfoot ?” 

All right, Sir.” 

Quickear there ?” 

Here am I, Sir.” 

“Come with us.” 

Yes, Sir.” 

So Sharpeye went before, and Mr. Superintend- 
ent and I went next, and Trampfoot and Quickear 
marched as rear Sharpeye, I soon had 
occasion to remark, had a skillful and quite pro- 
fessional way of opening doors—touched latches 
delicately, as if they were keys of musical instru- 
ments—opened every door he touched, as if he were 
confident that there was stolen property behind it 
—instantly insinuated himself, to prevent its being 
shut. 

Sharpeye opened several doors ef traps that were 


set for Jack, but Jack did not happen to be in any 
ofthem. They were all such miserable places thas. 
really, Jack, if'I were you, I would give them a 
wider berth. In every trap somebody was sitting 
over a fire waiting for Jack. Now, it was a 
crouching old woman, like the picture of the Nor- 
wood Gipsy in the old sixpenny dream-books ; 
now, it was a crimp of the male sex-in a checked 
shirt and without a coat, reading a newspaper; 
now, it was a man crimp and a woman crimp, 
who always introduced themselves as united in 
holy matrimony ; now, it was Jaek’s delight, his 
(un)lovely Nan; but they were all waiting for 
Jack, and were all frightfully disappointed to see 


us. 

‘‘ Who have you got up stairs here ?” says Sharp- 
eye, generally. (In the Move-on tone.) 

“‘ Nobody, Surr; sure not a blessed sow!” (Irish 
feminine reply.) 

‘* What do. you mean by nobody? Didn’t I hear 
a@ woman's step go up stairs when my hand was on 
the latch ?” 

‘* Ah! sure thin you’re rhight, Surr, I forgot her! 
’Tis on’y Betsy White, Surr. Ah! you know 
Betsy, Surr. Come down, Betsy darlin’, and say 
the gintlemin.”’ 

Generally, Betsy looks over the balusters (the 
steep staircase is in the room) with a forcible ex- 
pression in her protesting face, of an intention to 
compensate herself for the present trial by grind- 
ing Jack finer than usual when he does come. 
Generally, Sharpeye turns to Mr. Superintendent, 
and /says, as if the subjects of his remarks were 
wax-work : 

‘* One of the worst, Sir, this house is. This wo- 
man has been indicted three times. This man’s a 
regular bad one likewise. His real name is Pegg. 
Gives himself out as Waterhouse.” 

‘* Never had sitch a name as Pegg near me back, 
thin, since I was in this house, bee the good Lard!” 
says the woman. 

When we had gone in many such houses, and 
had come out (always leaving every body relaps- 
ing into waiting for Jack), we started off to a 
singing-house where Jack was expected tq muster 
strong. 

It was a Friday night, and Friday night was con- 
sidered not a good night for Jack. At any rate, 
Jack did not show in very great force even here, 
though the house was one to which he much re- 
sorts, and where a good deal of money is taken. 
There was British Jack, a little maudlin and 
sleepy, lolling over his emptied glass, as if he were 
trying to read his fortune at the bottom ; there was 
Loafing Jack of the Stars and Stripes, rather an 
unpromising customcr, with his long nose, lank 
cheek, high cheek-bones, and nothing soft about 
him but his cabbage-leaf hat; there was Spanish 
Jack with curls of black hair, rings in his ears, and 
a knife not far from his hand, if you got into trou- 
ble with him; there were Maltese Jack, and Jack 
of Sweden, and Jack the Finn, looming through 
the smoke of their pipes, and turning faces that 
looked as if they were carved out of dark w6od, 
toward the young lady dancing the hornpipe, who 
found the platform so exceedingly small for it that 
I had a nervous expectation of seeing her, in the 
backward steps, disappear through the window. 
Still, if all hands had been got together, they 
would not have more than half filled the room. 
Observe, however, said Mr. Licensed Victualer, 
the host, that it was Friday night, and, besides, it 
was nig on for twelve, and Jack had gone 
aboard. A sharp and watchful man, Mr. Licensed 
Victualer the host, with tight lips and a complete 
edition of Cocker’s arithmetic in each eye. At- 
tended to his business himself, he said. Always 
on the spot. When he heard of talent, trusted no- 
body’s account of it, but went off by rail to see it. 
If true talent, engaged it. Pounds a week for tal- 
ent—four pound—five pound. Banjo Bones was 
undoubted talent. Hear this instrument that was 
going to play—it was real talent! In truth it was 
very good; a kind of piano-accordion, played by a 
young girl of a delicate prettiness of face, figure, 
and dress, that made the audience look coarser. 
She sang to the instrument, too; first,a song 
about village bells, and how they chimed; then a 
song about how I went to sea; winding up with 
an imitation of the bagpipes, which Mercantile 
Jack seemed to understand much the best. A 
good girl, said Mr. Licensed Victualer. Kept 
herself select. Sat in Snug, not listening to the 
blandishmenjs of Mates. Lived with mother. 
Father dead. Once a merchant well to do, but 
over-speculated himself. On delicate inquiry as 
to salary paid for item of talent under considera- 
tion, Mr. Victualer’s pounds dropped suddenly to 
shillings—still it was a very comfortable thing for 
a young person like that, you know; she only went 
on six times a night, and was only required to be 
there from six at night to twelve. What was 
more conclusive was, Mr. Victualer’s assurance 
that he “ never allowed any language, and never 
suffered any disturbance.” Sharpeye corffirmed 
the statement, and the order that prevailed was 
the best of it that could have been cited. 
So I came to the conclusion that Poor Mercantile 
Jack might do (as I am afraid he does) much worse 
than trust himself tg Mr. Victualer, and pass his 
evenings here. 

The night was now well on into the morning, but 
for miles and hours we explored a strange world, 
where nobody ever goes to bed, but every body 
is eternally sitting up, waiting for Jack. This ex- 
ploration was among a labyrinth of dismal courts 


_and blind alleys, called Entries, kept in wonderful 


order by the police, and in much better order than 
by the corporation: the want of gaslight in the 
most dangerous and infamous of these places be- 
ing quite unworthy of so spirited atown. I need 
describe but two or three of the houses in which 
Jack was waited for, as specimens of the rest. 
Many we attained by noisome passages, so pro- 
foundly dark that we felt our way with our hands. 
Not one of the whole number we visited was with- 


out its show of prints and ornamental crockery; | 


the quantity of the latter set forth on little shelves 
and in little cases, in otherwise wretched rooms, 


indicating that Mercantile Jack must have an ex- 
..traordinary fondness for crockery to necessitate so 
much of that bait in his traps. 

Among such garniture, in one frent parlor in the 
dead of “the night, four women were sitting by a 
fire. Oneof them had a male child in her arms. 
On a stool among them was a swarthy youth with 
@ guitar, who had evidently stopped playing when 
our footsteps were heard. 

“ Well! how do you do?” says Mr. Superintend- 
ent, looking about him. 

“* Pretty well, Sir, and hope you gentlemen are 
going to treat us ladies, now you have come to see 
us. 


Order there !"’ says Sharpeye. 

** None of that!” says Quickear. 

** Trampfoot, outside, is heard to confide to him- 
self, “‘ Meggisson’s lot this is. And a bad ’un!” 

“Well!” says Mr. Superintendent, laying his 
hand on the shoulder of the swarthy youth, ‘‘ and 
who’s this?” 

Antonio, Sir.”’ 

“* And what does he do here?” 

“Come to give us a bit of music. No harm in 
that, I suppose ?”’ 

young foreign sailor?’ 

“Yes. He’s a Spaniard. You're a Spaniard, 
ain’t you, Antonio?” 

** Me Spanish.” 

“And he don’t know a word you say, not he, 
not if you was to talk to him till doomsday.” 
ear as if it redounded to the credit of 


house. 

“* Will he play something ?”’ 

“Oh yes, if you like. Play something, Anto- 
nio. we ain’t ashamed to play something, are 

The‘cracked guitar raises the feeblest ghost of a 
tune, and three of the women keep time to it with 
their heads, and the fourth with the child. If An- 
tonio has brought any money in with him, I am 
afraid he will never take it out, and it even strikes 
me that his jacket and guitar may be in a bad way. 
But the look of the young man and the tinkling of 
the instrument so change the place in a moment to 
a leaf out of Don Quixote, that I wonder where his 
mule is stabled, until he leaves off. 

I am bound to acknowledge (as it tends rather 
to my uncommercial confusion) that I occasioned a 
difficulty in this establishment, by having taken the 
child in my arms. For, on my offering to restore 
it to a ferocious joker, not unstimulated by rum, 
who claimed to be its mother, that unnatural pa- 
rent put her hands behind her and declined to ac- 

“ceptit; backing into the fire-place, and very shrilly 
declaring, regardless of remonstrance from her 
friends, that she knowed it to be Law that who- 
ever took a child from its mother of his own will 
was bound to stick to it. The uncommercial sense 
of being in a rather ridiculous position with the 
poor little child, beginning to be frightened, was 
relieved by my worthy friend and fellow-constable 
Trampfoot, who, laying hands on the article as if 
it wete a Bottle, passed it on to the nearest wo- 
man, and bade her “ take hold of that.” As we 
came out the Bottle was passed to the ferocious 
joker, and they all sat down as before, including 
Antonio and the guitar. It was clear that there 
was no such thing as a night-cap to this baby's 


head, and that even he never went to bed, but was’ 


always kept up—and would grow up, kept up— 
waiting for Jack. 

Later still in the night we came (by the court 
“ where the man was murdered,”’ and by the other 
court across the street, into which his body was 
dragged) to another parlor in. another Entry, 
where several people were sitting round a fire, in 
just the same way. It was a dirty and offensive 
place, with some’ragged clothes drying in it; but 
there was’ # liigh shelf over the entrance door (to 
be out of tiie reneli of marauding hands, possibly) 
with twélérge white loaves on it, and a great piece 
of Cheshire cheese. 

“* Well!” said Mr. Superintendent, yjth a com- 
prehensive look all round, ‘‘ how do you do?”.. . 

“* Not. much to beast of, Sir.” From the courte- 
sying woman of the house. ‘ This is my good 

Sir. 


man, Sir. 
‘* You are not registered as a common Ledging 


House ?” 


the Move-on tone) puts in the per- 
tinent inquiry, ‘* Then why ain’t you ?” 

‘* Ain’t got no one here, Mr. Sharpeye,” rejoins 
the woman and miy good man together, “ but our 
own family.” 

‘* How many are you in family ?” 

The woman takes time to count, under pretense 
of coughing, and adds, as one scant of breath, 


Seven, Sir.” 

But she has missed one; so Sharpeye, who 
knows all about it, says, 

** Here’s a young man here makes eight, who 
ain’t of your family ?” 

“‘ No, Mr. Sharpeye, he’s a weekly lodger.” 

“* What does he do for a living ?” 


The young man here takes the reply upon him- 
self, and shortly answers, ‘‘ Ain’t got nothing to 
do.”’ 


The young man here is modestly brooding be- 
hind a damp apron pendant from a clothes-line. 
As I glance at bim I become—but I don’t know 
why—vaguely reminded of Woolwich, Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Dover. When we get ont, my 
respected fellow-constable Sharpeye, addressing 
Mr. Superintendent, says : 

‘You noticed that young man, Sir, in at Dar- 
by’s?” 

ofr Yes. What is he?” 

Deserter, Sir.” 

Mr. Sharpeye further intimates that when we 
have done with his services he will step back and 
take that young man. Which in course of time 
he does: feeling at perfect ease about finding him, 
and knowing for a moral certainty that nobody in 


that region will be gone to bed. . oy 


Later still in the night we came to another par- 
lor up a step or two from the street, which was 


very cleanly, neatly, even tastefully kept, and in 


which, set forth on a draped chest of drawers mask- 
ing the staircase, was such a profusion of orna- 
mental crockery that it would have furnished forth 
a handsome sale-booth at a fair. It backed up a 
stout old lady—Hocartu drew her exact likeness 
more than once—and a boy who was carefully 
writing a copy in a copy-book. 

Well, ma'am, how do you do?” 

Sweetly, she can assure the dear gentlemen, 
sweetly. Charmingly, charmingly. And over- 
joyed to see us. . 

“Why, this is a strange time for this boy to be 
writing his copy. In the middle of the night!” 

“So it is, dear gentlemen, Heaven bless your 
welcome faces and send ye prosperous; but he has 
been to the Play with a young friend for his diver- 
sion, and he combinates his improvement with en- 
tertainment by doing his school-writhing after- 
ward, God be good to ye!” 

The copy admonished human nature to subju- 
gate the fire of every fierce desire. One might 
have thought it recommended stirring the fire, the 
old lady so approved it. There she sat, rosily 
beaming at the copy-book and the boy, and invok- 
ing showers of blessings on our heads, when we 
left her in the middle of the night, waiting for Jack. 

Later still in the night we came to a nauseous 
room with an earth floor, into which the refuse 
scum of an alley trickled. The stench of this hab- 
itation was abominable ; the seeming poverty of it, 
diseased and dire. Yet, here again, was visitor or 
lodger—a man sitting before the fire, like the rest 
of them elsewhere, and apparently not distasteful 
to the mistress’s niece, who was also before the fire. 
The mistress herself had the misfortune of being 
in jail. 

Three weird old women of transcendant ghast- 
liness were at needle-work at a table in this room. 
Says Trampfoot to First Witch, ‘* What are you 
making?” Says she, ‘‘ Mon¢y-bags.” 

‘* What are you making?” retorts Trampfoot, a 
little off his balance. 

** Bags to hold your money,” says the witch, 
shaking her head and setting her teeth; ‘‘ you as 
has got it,” 

She holds up a common cash-bag, and on the 
table is a heap of such bags. Witch Two laughs 
atus. Witch Three scowls at us. Witch sister- 
hood all, stitch, stitch. First Witch has a red cir- 
cle round each eye. I fancy it like the beginning 
of the development of a perverted diabolical halo, 
and that when it spreads all round her head she 
will die in the odor of devilry. 

Trampfoot wishes to be informed what First 
Witch has got behind the table, down by the side 
of her, there? Witches Two and Three croak an- 
gtily, ‘‘ Show him the child!” 

She drags out a skinny little arm from a brown 
dust-heap on the ground. Adjured not to disturb 
the child, she lets it drop again. Thus we find at 
last that there is one child in the world of Entries 
who goes to bed—if this be bed. 

Mr. Superintendent asks how long are they ge- 
ing to work at those bags? + | 

How long? First Witch repeats. Going to have 
supper presently. See the cups and saucers, and 
the plates. 

Mr. Superintendent opines it is rather late for 
supper, surely ? 

“Late? Ay! But we has to ’arn eur supper 
afore we eats it!” Both the other witches repeat 
this after First Witch, and take the Uncommercial 
measurement with their eyes, as for a charmed 
winding-sheet. Some grim discourse ensues, re- 
ferring to the mistress of the cave, who will be re- 
leased from jail to-morrow. Witches pronounce 
Trampfoot “‘ right there,” when he deems it a try- 
ing distance for the old lady to walk ; she shall be 
fetched by niece in a spring-cart. 

As I took a parting look at First Witch in turn- 
ing away, the red marks round her eyes seemed to 
have already grown larger, and she hungrily and 
thirstily looked out beyond me into the dark door- 
way to see if Jack were there. For Jack came 
even here, and the mistress had got into jail through 
deluding Jack. 

When I at last ended this night of travel and 
got to bed, I failed to keep my mind on comfort- 
able thoughts of Seaman's Homes (not overdone 
with strictness), and improved dock regulations, 
giving Jack greater benefit of fire and candle aboard 
ship, through my mind’s wandering among the 
vermin I had seen. Afterward the same vermin 
ran all over my sleep. Evermore, when on a 
breezy day I see Poor Mercantile Jack running 
into port with a fair wind under all sail, I shall 
think of the unsleeping host of devourers who nev- 
er go to bed, and are always in their set traps 
waiting for him. 


THE STEEPLE-CHASE. 


Tue first time I saw half-witted Billy, said the 
schoolmaster, he was in the midst of a crew ot 
children, who were, with thoughtless and horrible 
brutality, tormenting the poor little imp to laugh 
at him when be screamed and jumped up and 
down, and slapped his own face, and pulled his hair 
out. I had been in my place at the school only a 
few days, but Lrecognized some of my own schol- 
ars among these young heathens. I scattered them 
pretty promptly, and made such a preachment about 
it from my desk that the practice was at once dis- 
continued. But Billy was thenceforth my fast 


friend. 
Billy is the most acutely nervous little flibber- 


tigibbet—flutterbug Mrs. May calls him—that I 
ever saw, and absolutely restless. He hardly 
sleeps three hours a day, and then as lightly as a 
watch-dog. But he is always dancing gayly 
laugh, unless he is vexed. 
Mrs. May has s sort of hope that his 

lost wits may come back to him out of 
the moon, or wherever they are bottled up. I had 
not the heart to undeceive her; so I have permitted 
him to sit in the schoolroom, and even to ramble 
about therein, provided only he is decorous and 
quiet; which he does, ever and anon scrawling on 


| 
No, Sir.” 
\ 
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a slate, or peering quaintly into a book as wisely 
as a bird; and once in each few minutes he comes 
up to my desk after a smile or a pat on the head, 
which having been received, off he trots again, 
giggling, and whispering to himself, ‘‘ Good Billy, 
good Billy!” I have watched him a good deal, 
and an odd subject he is. 

I shortly discovered that one of his strongest 
traits was an instinctive love of ascending. Every 
bean-pole, fence, tree, ladder, rope, or “ther ac- 
cessible upward roa? whatever, he would imme- 
diately try ; and his poor mother used to be in con- 
stant fear and tribulation about him; sometime: 
finding him up at the eaves of a house on the light- 
ning rod, laughing and chattering; or squirming 
about in a high tree, or astriddle on a ridge-pole. 
Since his entry into school she had much less 
trouble with him, especially since he used to follow 
me about also at all other times like a dog; hold- 
ing by my finger, gabbling to himself, looking up 
to giggle in my face, and to get a pat and smile of 
approval. 

Meeting Mr. Allyn one afternoon last winter, 
near the new Baptiet church at the lower end of 
the city, I stood and talke:? over various interest- 
ing school matters fer «. long time, and at last, 
turning absorbedly about with him, took bis arm 
and walked toward his housc still conversing earn- 
estly. ‘I left him at his gate, and crossed the street 
to Mrs. May’s, where i had been lodging for a few 
weeks only. Entering the little parlor, I found 
my pale and feeble little hostess sitting near the 
window. Atmy entrance she looked up and asked, 

“ Where's Billy, Mr. Delano ?” 

don’t know,” I answered ; isn't he here ?” 

And as I spoke the truth flashed upon me, that he 
had gone down the street with me, and had had his 
usual hold of my finger when I stopped to talk with 
Mr. Allyn. And I also reflected that he might 
very probably have slipped away into the new 
church, and have taken it into his flighty head to 
go scrambling up inside the unfinished spire. Al- 
though quick and active, he was feeble and easily 
fatigued ; and I could not help feeling that if he 
should succeed in reaching the narrow platform at 
the top, there was imminent danger lest his weak 
little brain should be dizzied with the exertion and 
the height, and his poor half-life be brought to a ter- 
rible end by the tremendous fall. As the thought 
that if this should happen it would be by my own 
carelessness came into my mind, I think I turned 
pale. For the weak-minded and timid widow, 
watching my features.intently and seeing me 

countenance after I answered her, imbibed 
I know not what of vague feminine fright; and 
springing up in anguish, she cried, 

“Oh, Mr. Delano, whereis Billy? Is hedead?” 

And she wept bitterly; so that I was fain to 
comfort her by seeming to remember where I had 
left her half-witted boy, and to promise to bring 
him home in a few minutes; with which assurances 
I immediately left the house, and hastened toward 
the church. 

Work on the building was suspended for the win- 
ter; so that there was nobody there to interfere 
with the execution of Master Billy's scheme, if such 
he had. My doubts were speedily solved. As I 
drew near the building I saw half a dozen rowdy 
boys standing on the further side of the street dnd 
laughing and swearing together, as they gazed/in- 
tently at the summit of the spire. Now I could 
discern a small figure up there; now I could dis- 
tinguish the apish gesticulations and quick fantas- 
tie movements of Billy May. He could not have 
been there more than a very few moments, for al- 
ready men and women began to gather in the street 
and look up, some with laughter and some with 
sympathy and fear. 

There was nothing for it but to hasten up after 
him; and no one could do it so safely as I, his fa- 
vorite ; for his spiteful, heedless passion would sure- 
ly send him screaming over the flimsy scaffold at 
the approach of any distasteful person. 
off hat and coat, I hurried to the door. It was 
filled in with a temporary barrier of heavy two- 
inch plank. The simpleton must have scrambled 
up an inclined joist which led to a narrow window 
in the side of the lower story of the tower. There 
was no time to lose. I picked up a heavy block 
of stone and drove in the door. As I did so, I 
heard Mrs. May's shrill voice outside. She had 
followed me to the church. 

“ Oh-ho-ho,” she sobbed, “ Billy, Billy! Come 
down, come down !” . 

A sharp high screech from the top of the spire 
answered her, and indicated the rising of Billy's 
fitful anger. I heard it as I entered the dark and 
chilly interior of the great stone spire ; and at the 
same time I heard a murmur of voices outside. 
This, as I afterward learned, was the smothered 
cry of the gathering crowd, at the insane dancing 
of the idiot upon his airy perch; for his mother’s 
senseless cry had in fact the effect of enraging 
him; and he began at the moment to jump about 
and gesticulate at a most furious and imminently 

ous rate. 

The interior of the tower and spire was empty, 
except for the various appliances which had been 
used for the purposes of its erection. Glancing 
upward, therefore, I saw only the rough and irregu- 
lar interior of a great perpendicular stone tube, in 
the middle of which shot up a vast centre-post of 
heavy timber, branched with cross-pieces running 
to holes in the wall for the support of planks, plat- 
forms, and pulleys; lost above my head in the 
dimness of the narrow and almost unlighted tower, 
. and the congeries of workman's materials. A 
heavy tackle yet hung idly down at one side; snow 
and ice lay here and there mixed with 
mortar, sand, and stone-chips; and a rough and 
icy ladder of slats nailed insecurely across two 
clumsy pieces of joist, led, perpendicularly up 
thirty feet, to a rude landing-place. 

Up I went, however, with perilous and painful 
climbing. A rotten slat broke in my hand; and if 
I had not fallen sideling against the rugged stone 
wall I should have broken my necx. As it was I 
barely saved myself. At the landing-place of 
which I spoke I paused a moment. To my sur- 


prise there was no further ladder. The workmen 
had probably withdrawn it to prevent climbing up. 
Without waiting to speculate upon the means which 
Billy might have used to ascend, I seized the 
heavy ropes of the tackle, which was hooked on 
some distance above me, and, recalling some of 
my boyish sleight, ‘‘ shinned” up, hand over hand, 
to the edgewise plank at which it was secured. 
By a desperate effort I lifted myself to the upper 
edge, and out of breath, with burning hands and 
beating heart, sat down for a moment’s rest. 

Bang—bang—bang—BAnG! 

What a dreadful pain shot through me as I 
heard something thus fall against stone and tim- 
ber, tumbling from the vast dark height above me 
with those quick irregular heavy dead knocks! 
Had he fallen? Down it came, however, a block 
of freestone four times as large as my head, dis- 
lodged by Billy, by mere accident, only grazing 
my foot, crashing onward, and reaching the ground 
with a great thud! 

From this point the only means of ascent, for the 
remainder of the passage in the interior, was a suc- 
cession of pieces of joist, set insecurely at various 
angles, and having slips of board nailed across 
them by the middle with the common cut nails; 
and even of these unsafe steps a number were al- 
ready broken down, and either quite gone or 
sticking slantingly across by a single nail. The 
space in the interior was also now very contracted ; 
and several times in the darkness I received a bad 
knock from some cross-piece which I could not well 
see, or from a projecting stone inthe wall. Slow- 
ly, however, and with difficulty, I ascended to a 
point which must have been nearly two hundred 
feet above the earth, and emerged upon a half-floor, 
even with the top of the gigantic centre post, into 
an empty space about four feet high, with no inte- 
rior means of further ascent, and lighted by a 
large hole through the side of the spire. Looking 
up, I saw the sky through the unfinished summit, 
and caught a glimpse of the jumping simpleton. 
But I could not hear his voice; for when I list- 
ened for it I became for the first time aware that 
the wind had risen to a gale. It hummel and 
whistled and roared through the tower, and the 
rope-fastened outside scaffolding at the top, with 
that tremendous power for which it finds scope in 
the unimpeded spaces of the upper air, often being a 
tempest above when there is only a moderate gale 
below. 

Fortunately Billy did not see me; and climbing 
outside I betook myself to the only possible road 
for the remaining thirty feet—namely, the frail 
and rocking scaffold constructed around the exte- 
rior of the spire. As I came out into the open air 
the wind caught me so strongly as almost to take 
away my breath; and clinging tightly to the ropes 
which bound together the loose materials of the 
scaffuld I looked about me. With a hasty glance 
I saw that the air was all gloomy with approach- 
ing evening, and with the awful coming of a van- 
guard of storms from the northwest; looked off 
horizentally, over tree-tops and houses, with a 
thrill such as I conceived that one might have at 
being let loose from a balloon in vacancy ; looked 
downward, and saw the wide street, now black and 
swarming with an immense crowd of spectators— 
from whom, however, I could not hear a sound. 
The dizziness of the place began to affect my brain ; 
so, resolutely disregarding all the facts of the sit- 
uation except that I must go onward, | laid hold 
again of the slats and timbers. There was not 
room inside of thése for climbing. The fool-hardy 
workmen had evidently made use of a series of 
slats nailed upon the sheer ertersor of the scaffold! 
No help, however, so I clambered out; and with 
that instinetive desperate grip which such situa- 
tions seem to necessitate, and refusing to see any 
thing except the narrow octagonal shaft of stone 
that rose close beside me, and the successive steps 
of my fragile and slippery ladder, step by step I 
worked on. 

I think that is the only time when I ever felt 
what the wind can do. I have read and heard fear- 
ful stories of its power at sea; but I have no expe- 
rience of it there.. Here, however, I had; and in- 
deed it seemed as if all the blasts in the heavens 
were leaping savagely at me to sweep me from my 
shaking hold. The scaffold itself was only a loose 
sort of frame, set upon the spire as if it had been 
built apart from it, and slipped down on it like a 
case, to hold by its own weight, but with no solid 
fastenings to the stone. For this reason it worked 
and writhed about under the terrific gusts as if it 
would twist itself loose. 

My head was at last nearly even with the top 
of the unfinished spire, and I made sure of success. 
Bat a sudden and overpoweringly sharp, long, and 
unearthly shriek from the insane child startled me 
so much that it is a wonder that I did not fall. 
And in spite of the immense height, of the intense 

tion of my own mind, of the immeasura- 
ble force of that terrible wind, there surged up at 
the same moment from the thousands in the street 
below a great deep shout, or groan—I know not 
which it was—an intense and wild and fearful 
ery, that thrilled through my very heart; and I 
knew that the boy had fallen, and that the crowd 
had sent up that wail of horror at beholding his 
death. 

Trembling from head to foot, with mouth parched 
and dry, hands and head torn and bleeding, and 
heart beating frightfully, I raised myself upon the 
summit of the unfinished spire. The boy was 
gone! Horrible as the sight must be, something 
impelled me to look over the tremendous verge 
furthest from me. 

As sure as I am alive he had fallen, or been blown 
off, and, by a chance which might almost be called 
a miracle, his garments had caught on the top of a 
scaffold pole; and there he hung dangling in the 
air, two hundred and thirty feet above the ground ! 

He was alive, however. Looking up, he spied 


me. 

“ Hold still, Billy !” I cried, preparing to de- 
scend a foot or two and catch bim. 

“Bad Billy! bad Billy!” he screamed; and, 
dangling as he was, kuocked his fists against his 


poor, silly little head—according to his usual meth- 
od of expressing penitence—after a fashion which 
even the inexpressible horror of the situation per- 
haps rendered the more ludicrous. At any rate, I 
could not help almost laughing. 

Mustering what little strength I had remaining, 
and descending cautiously to a foot-hold below the 
little swinging scarecrow, I steadied myself among 
the poles and cross-pieces of the scaffold, and se- 
curing a strong hold of Billy’s waistband, I tore him 
violently from his perch and lifted him to my 
breast, whereupon he clung tightly to me, clasp- 
ing both arms around my neck, and sobbing and 
sniveling as if his heart would break. 

But the fearful, wistful cry which the multitude 
below had groaned forth at the sight of the boy’s 
fall was a mere whisper, a breath, to the vast re- 
sounding shout that went up from them as I did 
so. Even where I was it swelled, and rolled, and 
re-echoed up, reverberating in my ears with an 
undulating thunder, like the endless exultations 
of some vast triumphant army. 

They told me afterward that the suspense had 
been horrible down there in the street; that wo- 
men had fainted and strong men turned pale, in 
the painful expectancy ; and that, as the poor fel- 
low was seen to be safe, loud weeping or loud 
laughter relieved the hearts of many, and that in 
their sympathy and joy that great shout arose— 


‘such an one as had never been heard there before. 


Climbing back again, I sat down, totally and 
miserably exhausted, with the chilled and shiver- 
ing child cowering close to me. Some dim in- 
stinctive apprehensions of his danger had, doubt- 
less, come upon him,.and nestling quietly up to 
me, he repeated, softly, many times, 

“Bad Billy! Bad Billy!” 

Strong men came up, and, with much peril and 
difficulty, helped usdown. I could not stand when 
I reached the earth; and through the crowd of cit- 
izens seeking to praise and thank me I was helped 
home, and lay ill for some days. Mrs. May iad 
fainted, and, happily, did not see the peril of her 
only child. . But her delight in finding him yet 
alive was most wild and extravagant. And that, 
I suppose, must be the reason why Billy likes me. 


COMMERCIAL GRIEF. 


A LETTER, deeply bordered with black, attracted 
my attention among the heap that lay upon my 
table. It was evidently a messenger of affliction. 
I tore the white weeping willow upon a black back- 
ground, that formed the device upon the seal, and 
read the contents. Nothing more than an intima- 
tion from a relative of the sudden death of her 
brother-in-law, and a request that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the sudden bereavement of the wid- 
ow, I would undertake certain sad commissions 
relative to the mourning and monument which she 
intrusted to my care. 

After breakfast I set out upon my sad errand, 
and had no (difficulty in finding the mazson de deuil 
in question. It met me in the sad habiliments of 
mourning. Novulgar colors glared from the shop- 
windows, no gilt annoyed with its festive glare. 
The name of the firm scarcely presumed to make 
itself seen in letters of the saddest gray on a black 
ground. Here and there beads-of white set off the 


general gloom of the house-front, like the crape . 


pipings of a widow’s cap. Thg very metal window 
frames and plates had gone intoa decorous mourn- 
ing—zinc taking the place of—what we feel, under 
the circumstances, would be quite indecent—brass. 

On my pushing the plate-glass door it gave way 
with a hushed and muffled sound, and I was met 
by a gentleman of sad expression, who, in the most 
sympathetic voice, inquired the nature of my want: 
and, on my reply, directed me to the InconsoLa- 
BLE GrizeF DEPARTMENT. The inside of the es- 
tablishment I found to answer exactly to the ap- 
pearance without. The long passage I traversed 
was paneled in white with black borderings, like 
80 Many mourning cards placed on end ; and I was 
becoming impressed with the deep solemnity of the 
place, when I caught sight of a neat little figure 
rolling up some ribbon, and on inquiring if I had 
arrived at the Inconsolable Grief Department, she 
replied in a gentle voice, slightly shaded with gay- 
ety, that that was the half-mourning counter, and 
that I must proceed until I had passed the reposi- 
tory for widows’ silk. Following her directions, 
I at last reached my destination, a large room 
draped with black, with a hushed atmosphere 
about it, as though a body was invisibly lying 
there in state. 

An attendant in sable habiliments, picked out 
with the inevitable white tie, and with an under- 
takerish eye and manner, awaited my commands. 
I accordingly produced my list. Scanning it crit- 
ically, he said : 

‘* Permit me to inquire, Sir, if it is a deceased 
partner?” 

I nodded assent. 

“* We take the liberty of asking this distressing 
question,”’ he replied, ‘‘as we are extremely anx- 
ious to keep up the character of this establishment 
by matching at once the exact shade of affliction. 
Our paramattas and crapes in this department give 
satisfaction to the deepest woe. Permit me to show 
you a new texture, which we term the /nconsolable.’ 
With that he placed a pasteboard box before me, 
full of mourning fabrics. 

“Is this it?” I inquired, lifting a lagubrious 
piece of drapery. 

“Oh no!” he replied: ‘“‘the one you have in 
your hand was manufactured for last year’s afflic- 
tions, and was termed ‘the stunning blow shade ;’ 
it makes up well. however, with our sudden be- 
reavement silk—a leading article—and our distrac- 
tion trimmings.” 

‘IT am afraid,” said I, ‘‘my commission says 
nothing about these novelties.” 

‘* Ladies in the country,” he blandly replied, 
“are possibly not aware of the perfection to whéch 
the art of mournin; genteelly is n@w brought. But 
I will see that vour commission is attende! to, to 
the letter.” Giving another glance over wy list, 


**Oh! a widow’s cap is mentioned, I see. }:I must 
trouble you, Sir, to proceed to the W enart- 
ment for that article—the first turning to the left.” 

Proceeding as I was directed, I came to a recess 
fitted up with a solid phalanx of widows’ caps. I 
perceived, at a glance, that they exhausted the 
whole gamut of grief, from its deepest shade to 
that tone which is expressive of a pleasing melan- 
choly. The foremost row confronted me with all 
the severity of crapen folds, in the midst of which 
my mind’s eye could see the set features of many 
a Mrs. Clennam, while those behind gradually 
faded off into the most jaunty tarlatan; and one 
or two of the outsiders even breaking out into 
worldly feathers and the most flaunty weepers. 

Forgetting the proprigties for the moment, I in- 
quired of the grave attendant if one of the latter. 
would be suitable ? 

**Oh no, Sir,” she replied, with a slight shade 
of severity in her voice ; “you may gradually work 
up to it in a year or two; but any of these,” point- 


ing to the front row of weeds, “are indispensable, . 


for the first burst of grief.” 

Acquiescing in the propriety of this sliding-scale 
of sorrow, I selected some weeds expressive of the 
deepest dejection I could find; and having com- 
pleted my commission, I inquired where I could” 
procure for myself some lavender g!oves ? 

“Oh, Sir, for those things,” she said, in the 
voice of Tragedy speaking of Comedy, “ you must 
turn to your right, and you will come to the Com- 
plimentary Mourning counter.” 

Turning to the right, accordingly, I was sur- 
prised and a little shocked to find myself onee more 
among worldly colors; tender lavender I had ex- 
pected, but viclet, mauve, and even absolute red, 
stared me in the face. I was about retiring, think- 
ing I had made a mistake, when a young lady, with 
a charming tinge of cheerfulness in her voice, in- 
quired if I wanted any thing in her department ? 

‘* T was looking for the Complimentary Mourning 
counter,” I replied, ‘for some gloves, but I fear I 
am wrong.” 

“You are quite right, Sir,” she said; ‘this is 
it.” 

She saw my eye glance at the cheerful silks, 
and, with the instinctive tact of woman, guessed 
my thoughts in a moment. 

‘* Mauve, Sir, is very appropriate for the lighter 
sorrows.” 

‘* But absolute red,” I retorted, pointing to some 
velvet of that color— 

“Is quite admissible when you mourn the de- 
parture of a distant relative; but may I show you 
some gloves?” and suiting the action to the word, 
she lifted the cover from the glove-box, and dis- 
played a perfect picture of delicate half-tones, in- 
ae of a struggle between the cheerful and the 


‘There is a pleasing melancholy in the shade 
of gray,” she said, indenting slightly each outer 
a ergs the elastic kid as she measured my 

and. 

“Can you find a lavender?” 

‘“*Oh yes; the sorrow-tint is very slight in that, 
and it wears admirably.” 

Thus, by degrees growing beautifully leas, the 
grief of the esta! lishment died out in the tenderest 
lavender, and [ left profoundly impressed with the 
charming improvements which Parisian taste has 


made on the old aboriginal style of mourning. 


CINGALESE BOATS. 

WE give on page 188 a picture of a Cingalese 
boat, which will be a novelty to most of our readers. 
When a stranger first sees one of these boats in the 
water, he can not understand how it lives. As 
soon, however, as it comes more within view the 
means are apparent by which the light boat is 
made to sustain such heavy rigging. A canoe- 
shaped float ef solid wood is projected and sustained 
from the boat’s side by outriggers, which are se- 
cured by lashings to the mast and gunwales, as 
seen in the illustration. Whichever way the wind 
sets the float has the effect of counterbalancing the 
side pressure on the sail. If, for instance, the wind 
is on the starboard quarter (supposing the float to 
be on the opposite side), the effect is a pressure on 
the float, which is immediately resisted by its buoy- 
ancy; but if the wind is from the larboard side the 
float acts with the same effect, but this time by its 
weight. The relative power of the sail filled, and 
the capacity of the float to resist the capsizing ten- 
dency, is nicely calculated, for in a fresh breeze 
the float is not uncommonly seen suspended in the 
air. It will be observed by the reader that, al- 
though the natural side motion of the boat is thus 
influenced by the peculiar appendage described, the 
power for propulsion is scarcely interfered with. 
It is this fact which enables the Ceylon boat to at- 
tain unusual speed, and to face a breeze which an 
ordinary sailing-boat dare not encounter. The 
outrigger is fitted with temporary fastenings only, 
so as to admit of its being shifted from side to side 
to suit different conditions of wind and tide. 


GOD HELP OUR MEN AT SEA! 


Gop help our men at sea! . 

In firelit, pictured rooms, ‘mid wine and flowers, 
And gleesome company, 

The wild winds awe us, in our blithest hours, 
To sigh this prayer; 

And, lonely, with clenched hands, at night ‘tis ours, 
“Lord of the waves, O spare!" 


God help our men at sea! 
I had a brother once. Our love né’er fail'd 
In its intensity. 
Smiling on our sweet mother, as he sail'd, 
I saw him last. 
Ah me! how that sweet mother droop'’d and paled 
Ere one brief year had pass'd! 


God help our men at rer! 
They saw him. whe outlived that Ureadful night, 
In Lis extremity— 
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GOD HELP OUR MEN AT SEA! 


Kneeling, and looking, in the stormfire's light, 
To Heaven for grace. 

And angels’ glory was upon him, bright 
As upon Stephen's face. 


God help our men at sea! 
Those pilgrim fathers, who leave all to teach 
Their Saviour’s charity. 
May their prayers, like St. Paul's, in tempest reach 
Ilis ears, who said, 
With an exceeding tenderness of speech— 
I. Be not afraid!" 


God help our men at sea! 

The workers, who at home can find no spheres 
For work; whom poverty 

Drives from their birthland, strong, despite those tears, 
To toil, and win; 

And then, please G.A, return for peaceful years 

. To their own land and kin. 


God help our men at sea! 
If lust of power or of revenze assail 
England's tranquillity, 
Using His gracious gifts, we shall prevail, 
7 As oft before. 
And Israel see the proud Egyptians pale 
And ‘‘dead on the sca-shore."* 


REV. HENRY G. 
GUINNESS. 


THE accompanying 


nized by all who have 
heard the eloquent 
young preacher, Mr. 
Guinness, who is now 
in this country. 

Henry Grattan Guin- 
mess was born near 
Dublin, Ireland, in the 
year 1830. His father 
was brother to Mr. 
Guinness, the brewer 
of Dublin ‘‘ Stout’ ce- 
lebrity, and was an of- 
ficer in the army ; and 
his mother the widow 
of Captain d’Esterre, 
who fell in a duel with 
the late Daniel O’Qon- 
nell, some 35 years ago. 
He was brought up and 
well instructed, by his 
pious parents, in the 
knowledge of Divine 


years ago he determ- 
ined to go to sea. He 
left England, and wan- 
dered over the shores 
of Mexico, the West 
Indies, Texas, through 
the Caribbean Sea, etc. 
During the voyage the 
ship was nearly lost on 
two occasions, and it 
was chiefly owing (the 
captain states) to the 
steadiness and presence 
of mind displayed by 
young Guinness that 
the ship was preserved. 

On reaching home his friends urged him to turn 
his thoughts to agriculture. To this he was disin- 
clined, but yielded to their wishes, and went to re- 
side on the estate of a relative in the west of Ire- 
land. His taste remained unchanged. He pre- 
ferred the stir of seamanship to the quietness of 
farming. Accordingly, in the year 1854, he again 
set out on a voyage to the East Indies. Soon after 
the ship sailed they were obliged to put back, in a 
half-wrecked condition, and he being attacked by 
a most serious and alarming illness, was quite un- 
able to proceed further, and returned to his home 
in Cheltenham, apparently a dying man. 

It was about this time that he experienced a 
change of heart, and having obtained peace in be- 
lieving, he at once, with the help of God, determ- 
ined to spend and be spent in his Master's service. 
For this purpose he entered New College, London, 
under his friend and tutor, the late Dr. . Harris. 
This was about January, 1856. 

- Pending his acceptance at New College, Mr. 
Guinness occupied himself among the poor of 
Cheltenham. He also addressed gatherings in the 
work-house and other places. On one of these 
occasions some unforeseen circumstance had pre- 
vented the inmates from assembling as he had ar- 
ranged, and as he was retracing his way back, sad 


portrait will be recog-. 


truth. About seven 


with disappointment, 
the thought struck him, 
‘*Do not many of the 
people I am passing in 
the streets need to be 
told of sin, and Christ, 
and mercy?” Filled 
with this thought, he 
took up his position in 
a‘retired part of the 
town, pulled out his 
Bible, and began to 
read aloud. A number 
of persons were soon 
drawn around him, and 
he preached an admi- 
rable discourse from 
Ps. xxx. 5: “* Weep- 
ing may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh => 
inthe morning.” This 
was his first sermon in 
the open air. The thing 
was soon  ‘“noised 
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vered in this and other 
forms of Christian en- 
deavor for the good of 
souls during several 
months, at the same 
time preparing for the 
college entrance exam- 
ination. 

Previous to leaving 
college, which was in 
June, 1857, he had, 
together with other 
preaching occupations, 
been for three months 
supplying the pulpit of 


the Tabernacle, Moor- REV. HENRY GRATTAN GUINNESS.—[From a Puotocraru.] 


fields, London. His 
engagement at this place contributed much to de- 
termine his career. 

In the month of July he was ordained as an 
Evangelist. The service was held in the Taber- 
nacle, ministers of several churches taking part in 
it. Neither they nor Mr. Guinness himself con- 
sidered that the ceremony gave him any additional 
grace or authority. It was only a recognition of 
him by the brethren as in their judgment called 
of God to the work, and a devout commendation 
of him to the favor of the Divine Lord, in whose 
employ he was engaged. The proceedings are said 
to have been deeply solemn and interesting. 

And now this young preacher entered upon a 
range without limit or trammel, save what his 
own infirmity and God's providence might impose. 
Though a stripling, he fearlessly struck out, de- 
termined to know nothing among men save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. He traveled through 
England ; went over the length and breadth of the 
principality ; visited Scotland; and spent a-short 
time in France; testifying any where and every 
where the good, old apostolic doctrine of ‘‘ Repent- 
ance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The stir produced, as he proceeded from 
place to place, was remarkable. 

He arrived in this country a few weeks since, 
and has been preaching daily to crowds of people. 
Every right-minded person will wish him God- 
speed in his noble work. 


Che New Partner 
CLINGHAM & CO, BANKERS.” 


BY FITZ HUGH LUDLOW, 
AUTHOR OF “TUE HASIEESI EATER,” ETC., ETO, 


CHAPTER X. 
WHICH GIVES THE HISTORY OF A LAST CHANCE. 


Tue day succeeding Nora Manton’s battle and 
triumph over the Doubt Fiend went by, like all 
other days, with just so many ticks of the bamk- 
ing-room clock as well as clocks in general. 

As we have said, there is a patent-safe side, 
and there is also a human-heart side to every 
business man, to every firm, to Clingham & Co., 
and to the house which their Cheswick Branch 
occupied. Fit representative of the patent-safe 
side, Luke Green sat all day and held his secret 
hate, revengeful prayers, and plannings. 

He had set inquiries on foot for Ernest Beck- 
ford’s whereabouts; he was quietly, cautiously 
hunting him down by emissaries who were trusty 
and silent; and he lived on the hope of coming 
up with him as his most concentrated nutriment 
and stimulus. In his soul he hated him for 
Nora’s sake ; but his ostensible reason for venge- 
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ance was to be the wallet, which he really be- 
lieved, however, to have been taken in a drunk- 
en freak. 

On the haman-heart side of the house, the 
secret of Ernest Beckford, the love of him, the 
unshaken, unshakable faith in him, was well 
kept also. Bitterly were some of the moments 
of the day marked with tears — so strange it 
seemed to Nora, as she glided from room to 
room on her household avocations, going softly, 
as one who knows not what God would say or 
do next, and anxious to catch Lis least whisper 
—so strange it seemed that, if Ernest really 
loved her as she believed, he siould depart thas 
from Cheswick — not only withont expressing 
himself, but in a way which, with most sensi- 
tive girls, would have materially injured his 
cause—by stealth, and as Luke Green would say 
—though Nora would not, could not even think 
—like a defaalter, athief. What was the mean- 
ing of this singular absence? What the mean- 
ing of any absence at all? Lis post in the 
Bank was vacant: his duties neglected while a 
substitute was sormsht, and all this without ex- 
planatjon, without warning, without excuse. 

It was well for her, perhaps, that during this 
day her mind was diverted in another direction, 
and another set of emotions brought into play 
than grief and pining, anxious wonder. ‘The 
event which did her that service was this: Jolin 
Manton having the dyspepsia, found his life con- 
sist of two main tendencies—sin and contrition 
—which made it resemble one of those pleasant 
serpentine streams that one sees in a flat coun- 
try, where there are no mountains to straizhten 
the water-courses; and which having ron ten 
miles to the east, immediately compensates by 
bending on itself and running as many back to 
the west again. ‘The Missouri, on the Kansas 
border, is such an instance; and John Manton’s 
life was another. 
ing, the sky was cloudless, the walking dry, the 
parson eloquent; he had a good appetite, and ate 
a hearty dinner, with Gloria-tibi’s resounding 
through all the portions of his system—after 
which he discoarsed cheerfully upon~all sub- 
jects connected with the present and future 
condition of the race. On Monday there was a 
muggy atmosphere—a sky full of great, awk- 
ward, dingy clouds, looking like a young cook's 
mistake in dumplings; under foot was a coarse, 
chocolate paste, that swallowed up the shoes of 
the wayfarer, and John Manton felt the after- 
effects of yesterday's hearty dinner; whereupon 
he lost all confidence in human perfectibility, 
and regarded himself as the chief of sinners, 
because he had yesterday expressed a mere 
whimsical vagary to the effect that we were not 
all going as fast as ible to the Disagreeable 
One. said, his life was a pretty 
methodical alternation of sin and contrition— 
fantasy and despair—impudent happiness and 
ridiculous abasement. On this present day he 
had an attack of repentance. It seized him 
when he first awoke in the morning, and grew 
worse and worse all day, until three o'clock 
precisely of the afternoon; at which period, in 
spite of the entreaties and almost indignant ar- 
gaments of Nora’s really indignant heart—in 
spite of her representing to him that he would 
make his manhood disrespected, and open the 
gate for her womanhood to be trampled upon by 
the same brute feet that would spurn him—in 
spite of his own memory, faint and diluted by 
dyspeptic tears of remorse as it was, that yes- 
candey he had felt nobler and worthier in show- 
ing Mr. Green the door than in any act of his 
last dozen years—he persisted in going to the 
superintendent, confessing that he had been 
hasty, and virtually asking to be restored, with 
full forgiveness, to the superintendeantial bosom. 

As the door closed behind him on his way to 
Luke Green's desk the wounded heart of the 
young girl gave itself utterance in a sigh that 
told of tears-too far down to come. Alone, en- 
tirely alone was she, with that loneliness which 
those feel who not only have no helper, but have 
also to help the faint-hearted. She had borne 


On Sunday the air was brac- 


her father all that day, like a drifting mfass of 
logged sea-weed, on the wave of her mighty 
womanly patience and faith; now he had slid 
from her, and was washed out of her reach, to 
be whirled on in the veering, eddying current 
of his own morbid self-will. 

Presently, as she sat silently thinking and 
praying, and in her heart turned over the leaf 
of that day’s discouragement to begin a fresh 

age of effort and patience, she heard the well- 
footstep of her father returning, accom- 
panied by his voice and that of Mr. Luke Green. 
Evidently the difficulty was all made up between 
them, for an unwunted liveliness pervaded John 
Manton’s tone, and Mr. Green’s was restored to 
all its habitual suavity and fluency. Could he 
be coming to callonher? She sprang from her 
seat, and flew rather than ran out of the room, 
and up the stairs to her own little bedchamber. 
There she put on her flat and walking-shoes as 
quickly as possible, and throwing aside the apron 
which she had worn while showing Priscilla, her 
one servant, how to set the sponge for John 
Manton’s Graham bread, she was all ready for 
an escape into the fields, the woods, the lanes— 
any where out of the sight of her dishonored 
and self-respectless father and the mildly tri- 
umphant superintendent of Cheswick Branch. 
She heard the two enter below, she heard her 
own name called at the foot of the stairs; but 
having no morbid notions about duty, where 
duty meant swelling the ovation in which her 
futher was led captive at the heel of a man who 
was odious to her, she did not answer a syllable. 
So that her father inferred she was gone out— 


as she was ten seconds thereafter. 


There is such a divine, quiet endurance to be 
learned of the heaven that Nora found herself 
many degrees calmer beneath it than she had 
been in-doors. 

A little picket gate let Nora out from the back 
of the Bank-house garden into the broad mead- 
ows through which the stream flowed. Once in 
the fields and she would be invisible from the 
Bank, or, at least, indistinguishable. To make 
the distance between her and it long enough, and 
as soon as possible, she began running, making 
for a stile which, just this side of the brook, 
crossed a stone wall perhaps twenty rods from 
the gate. Reaching the stile she mounted it 
briskly, but recoiled, as on the other side of the 
fence she saw stretched out upon the grass the 
figures of two very strangely-looking men. A\l- 
though it was in the height of the summer sea- 
son, one of them was enveloped from head to 
foot in a camlet cloak, whose upraised cape, 
aided by a very broad brimmed and intensely 
srcen-ribboned chip-hat, quite concealed his 
face. Dropped on one elbow, he was gesticu- 
lating earnestly to his comrade, a person of her- 
culean shoulders, and probably not varying very 
much from cighteen stone in weight, who, in 
more perfect abandon, had thrown himself at 
full length upon his immense square back, and 
with his great red seal-like pair of flippers ex- 
tended at right angles from his body on the 
grass, and his boots in perfect serenity pointing 
toward the sky, looked not unlike some new 
model of steam-tug, very broad in the beam, 
and with an outrigger arrangement—a resem- 


blance materially assisted by the long Regalia, | 


which, being planted perfectly upright in his 
mouth, made a very respectable and energetic 
smoke-pipe. Altogether he looked as if he 
could steam up, and take any thing short of 
Noah's ark down the bay very easily. <A chip 
hat like his companion’s, and a blue linen Rag- 
lan, of a number of yards proportioned to the 
large surface to be covered and very flowing, 
blue cloth pantaloons, and heavy boots, were his 
attire. A clump of elders furnished the two 
an extempore booth, under which fragments 


of eag-shell, bread crusts, and a piece of pa- 3 


per doing service as salt-cellar, showed that 
they had been taking dinner al fresco. To 
complete the picture, by the side of each lay a 
suitable trusty cane—the stout man having a 
stout bludgeon, and his slight friend being 
equipped with a slenderer one. As Nora stood 
on the upper step of the stile, where she saw 
them first, she paused in indecision whethtr to 
advance or retreat, her heart beating faster with 
the start their queer appearance had given her. 
The smaller of the two picnickers noticed her 
hesitation, and whispered something into the 
ear of the prostrate one, upon which he ele- 
vated himself with elephantine agility, and to- 
gether they both wandered off into the fields, 
away from the path which Nora seemed seek- 
ing by the stile. She passed over, and contin- 
ued her way, walking as rapidly as possible, 
though afraid to attract the men’s attention by 
running, should they be mischiévous characters. 
Her suspicions were allayed, however, as she 
saw, casting furtive glances now and then over 
her shoulder, that they had almost disappeared 
in the direction of the village; and making up 
her mind that they were only a more fantastic 
kind than usual of summer idlers—gentlemen 
from the boards of southeastern wards of the 
metropolis, or such like, she pursued her walk 
quietly, being now quite out of view from the 
Bank. Five minutes more, and she had reached 
the eddy just below the row of willows on which 
Ernest’s window looked, sweet—oh! more than 
all articulate speech sweet to her — because 
there the first bud of Ais love to her blossomed 
in her sight—there the secret freight of his 
heart’s treasure was drawn ashore by her hand 
from the shoals, while he still thought that none 


beheld it save Him to whose care it was con- 


signed. From this spot to a long distance above 
the house where Ernest had lodged the silver wil- 
lows grew close and luxuriant, branching near 
the ground, as is their wont, and sending their 
long root fibres far back into the land as well as 
downward into the water-course, whose crum- 
bling bank they were planted to protect. They 
thus made a compact hedge, behind which Nora 


had sometimes stolen, thinking that it was pleas- 
ant to protract her afternoon walk under their 
flickering green and pearly leaves, and /eeling— 
for, oh thou world, it would have been so very im- 
modest to think !/—that perhaps here and there, 
as at the clump opposite Ernest’s window, she 
might fittingly rest in some shadowy conceal- 
ment, and now and then see, unseen, between 
the branches, that noble face which looked out 
on the West—that face so dearly intermixing 
with all her day life and dreams. 

To-day, alas! no maidenly reserve was need- 
ed in approaching this spot. No deep and mus- 
ing eye might have its glance attracted to her 
hiding-place by any motion of hers. ‘There 
would be no fair, brave, unconscious face there 
to welcome her stolen gaze. J/e was gone— 
gone! Oh! who but God could tell whither ? 

As Nora thought of this, and the sense of her 
utter loneliness came upon her like a faintness 
at the heart, she made the place that had been 
once her dreaming nook by the hour her ora- 
tory now; and, kneeling down by the willows 
opposite to Ernest’s window, cried out in the 
bitterness of her soul, 

“© God! O God! why must he be gone, 
and under this dreadful shadow? Let me see 
him again, alive and noble as he is! Or— Oh! 
I can not ask thee to let me see him dead, even 

‘if, being alive, he must be sullied. But no, no, 
no! he is not, he never will be, aught but the 
glorious soul he ever was to me. Oh, my God, 
spare this suspense to me—spare it, and let me 
behold once more my heavenly one—my pure— 
my glorious—my beloved—” 

A foot cracked under it a dead osier, some- 
where down the willow range, evidently, from 
the sound, not many yards off. ‘There was a 
noise of brushing through, as if some ofie who 
had crossed the stream were penctrating tlie 
barrier of branches from the water-side. Nora 
sprang to her feet, threw back her flat, and list- 
ened, with alarm: on her face, and her head 
erect like a startled fawn. She waited for 
some time, and neither sceing any thing, nor 
hearing any repetition of the noise, coneluded 
her fears fanciful, and ascribed them to a fall- 
ing branch or something kindred. 

She had just thrown herself down upon the 
grassy bank with the former abandonmeut, 


when the noise was heard again, and the true | 


cause for her alarm presented itself. Stealing 
along the edge of the willows, with a meek 
downcastness, came Mr. Luke Green, his arm’ 
crossed before him, his eves fixed upon the 
ground, and, to all appearance, buried in deep 
thought. Before Nora could recover from her 
surprise he had reached her, and seeméd going 
past. Then he started, looked up, and, with 
the most admirable imitation of having come 
upon her casually, coughed, appeared embar- 
rassed at his intrusion, and said, gently, 

Really—forgive me, Miss Manton! The 
loveliness of the day and of this place has so 
fascinated us both, that I may be pardoned if 
our walks intersect—to say nothing,” added 
Mr. Luke Green, in a manner more quiet even 
than usual, “of another loveliness which might 
well have drawn any man of fine taste hither, 
had he been able, by any means, to know it was 
here.” 

And the superintendent cast at Nora such a 
glance as i interchanged between the boys’ and 
girls’ galleries, during a long sermon, in a vil- 
lage church attended by boarding-schools. 

“As you had no means of knowing I was 
here, Mr. Green, fine taste must be an instinct 
with you. You quite flatter vour taste, I think. 
Pray use all the stock of flattery you have upon 
that.”’ 

And Nora, conscious that her color was mount- 
ing with the sense of contempt and displeasure, 
essayed to pass Luke Green with these words, 
which were spoken in a tone of womanly firm- 
ness, but without a suspicion of pique. 

[ have offended the 
sweet Miss Manton by 
the sincere offering of a 
feeling I hold in com- 
mon with all who know 
her? How unfortunate 
Iam! The friend of 
her father — her own 
childhood’s friend—one 
who has the good of 
both deeply —yes, deep- 
est of all—at his heart; 
and he is quite cast out 
of favor for an over-ar- 
dor, a slight tenderness 
in the expression of his 
affection! Will you not 
forgive me, as you used 
to if I teased you when 
a little child?” 

And Luke Green un- 
ostentatiously, yet ef- 
fectually, put himself 
in her way, so that she 
could not escape with- 
out more energy in her 
manner than the exi- 
gency of the case seem- 
ed yet to call for. 

“ Mr. Green,” spoke » 
Nora, her toice trem- 
bling just perceptibly 
with dislike and anxie- 
ty, ‘‘ you will not have 
offended me— at any 
rate, I shall not remem- 
ber it—if you will not 
talk to me in compli- 
ments any more. Ifyou . 
feel friendly to me, and 
you say you do, whenev- 
er we coon to meet I 
wish you would show it 


by making the language 


you address to me as plain as if you were talk- 
ing to one of your customers at the Bank.” 

‘*Oh, my dear little friend, think how un- 
gallant that would be! 1 sometimes tell them 
to clear out, sometimes refuse their requests 
flatly, and never, never speak to them as if I 
had known them for years, like a certain young J 

dy.” 

‘“* Yes, you have known me for years; that is 
very true. And I think I have vhs to hope 
that every year vou will respect m Pmore. I 
am not a child, Mr. Green — not anv longer, 
though when vou came to Cheswick I was one. 
You scem to forget this: Please to remember 
it. I really must bid vou good-afternoen, as I 
came to this place without bringing any com- 
panion by preference.” 

Again she tried to pass him, looking and 
bowing her desire ,to do so very clearly. But 
Luke Green put out his hand—not rudely, but 
persuasively, and in a most pleading manner. 

** Please listen to me, Miss Manton. It will 
not harm you to give five minutes of vour time 
to a man who has watched your growth up to 
womanhood with sleepless anxiety—with more 
than parental iiterest. You ask me to speak 
plainly. Hear me just the little time I ask, and 
I will speak so.” 

Nora folded her hands, put herself into a list- 
ening attitude, and bowed, gganting his request. 

Luke Green continued: “I am glad that I 
chanced upon vou this afternoon, for the sake 
of this very plain speaking. ‘There is something 
very sweet in the thought of being permitted to 
speak plainly to the young lady, as I did to mr 
little playmate Nora in her childhood. AsI said, 
I've watched your whole budding and blossom- 
ing; what my poor efforts could do they have 
done to aid in smoothing your pathway up to 
womanhood; and now I would—oh! I would to 
Heaven—that I could surround you with such a 
hedge of tender care that no@ing hurtful or 
fearful shorld ever cross your path as long as 
vou live. But as I look on your poor old father, 
oh, oh!” 

Luke Green put his hand over his eves to hide 
a very proper emotion to whic his just dra- 
matic taste assigned this as the best place; and 
then, feeling somewhat relieved, resumed : 

Grieve us as it does, he certainly can not 
last long, he must be take to his rest.” 

A shadow of great distress passed over Nora's 


| fuee as he said this, which Luke Green observed 


and fell in with adroitiv. 

* Yes, and then, then I beheld you in this 
creel world fatherless, motherless, and my heart 
breaks to think what you will do. What wiél 
yon du 2 who will take care of vou?” 

In spite of her indignation at what she in- 
stinctively felt must be a willful effort to make 
her unhappy, the lip of the vonng girl quivered, 
as vielding to the softer emotion, she replied, 
quietly, 

** God takes care of my father and myself both 
—he can also take care of me alone.” 

** Miss Manton !"’"—and as Luke Green said this 
he drew nearer her and made an effort to take 
her hand, which she avoided without appearing 
to notice it—* Miss Manton! is there nu one on 
earth who can be Ileaven’s aid in guarding vou? 
Can vou not put your hand contidingiy into that 
of one who loves vou, and Jet him be your pro- 
tector—even interposing his own heart between 
vou and ill—for all vour life?” 

Nora felt her cheeks all mantiing with the 
rich red blood that as yet was not schooled to 
keep her woman secrets, for she did think of 
such a one, though she answered nothing. 

“I will speak more plainly. Jam that man! 
I am he that could shield vou with his person, 
his life, his honor, even were it called for! I 
have loved you from childhood—I love you 
now 

‘If von are a trne friend to my father and to 
me—if he dies, which God forbid! none else 


“DO YOU KNOW THAT HANDWRITING?” 
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shall ever take his place in my esteem but you, 


Mr. Green.” 
‘¢ Miss Manton, Ict me be nearer than father 


to you, nearer than mother, brother, any human 


friend! I will say directly what I mean—be my 
wife, and till you die. you shall never know want 
unsatisfied! “I am rich, I am daily growing 
richer; think place and my will 

et for you; elegant house, carriage and horses, 
of city and country. 

‘Sir! dare you insult mc because I am a girl 
and alone ?” 

‘““No, no! I do not 
misunderstand me.” 
ant Fer your manhood’s sake I hope I do, Mr. 

reen.” 


** Nora 

‘“‘Miss Manton, if you please, Sir; allow me 
to pass : it is best this conversation should cease.” 

*‘ And will you not then be the wife of the 
man who holds you as dear as Heaven? Will 
you not—will you never love me!” 

‘‘Mr. Luke Green! after the insulting offer 
you have made to buy me, and which is but 
the last effort of a long series, as I believe, 
to make me the thing of purchase from a poor 
and sick-hearted old man whose only possession 
I am—after all this, Sir, do not defile that holy 
name of love in my ears by your speaking it! 
Ask me at some future day, when you are 
ashamed of what you have said, if that day 
comes, not to Joathe you, and perhaps I may do 
that. I donot know what it is which you see in 
the daughter of a poor old man to make her an 
object of such money value, and other value you 
have to-day shown yourself incapable of under- 
standing. But if my father should die, I had 
rather also die and go to God and him than be 
obliged to you for 2 moment’s existence on the 
earth! J also speak plainly; you will hereafter 
understand and avoid me. I wish to pass 
now!’ 

And Nora looked the impersonation of moral 
strength, as, standing upright in her conscious- 
ness of purity and honor, she made a queenly 
gesture with her white, womanly arm, her blue 
eyes filled with tears of sorrowful indignation 
but.clear enough to shame down the cold, me- 
How much 


ean that; I fear you 


her to be as her small figure, which he could 
have crushed ere she could have eried, confront- 
ed him, its whole outline and al/ure so full of 
conscious right and might! And for a moment 
he cringed. But as if made desperate by the 
sight of that growing beauty of the prize just as 
it was about to slip from his hands forever, he 
stepped into her way saying, huskily, ‘‘ No, you 
shall not go—not yet—not yet—till I say one 
word more. I am anxious—naturally so, with 
the feeling I have cherished toward you—to 
avert a great calamity from you. Mr. Manton 
may do something worse than die. Something 
that might be a great deal harder than that, 
both for him and you, may happen.” Luke 
Green said this with a terrible coolness which 
might have appalled many a man, and the 


young, tender woman upon whom he had fixed 


is icy eye as he uttered these bad things de- 
liberately, and without a trace of human passion, 
grew deathly white, and her face was blank with 
a strange look of puzzle. : 

“What do you mean?” she said, faintly; 
“‘what-do you mean ?” 

“Do you know that handwriting?” And he 
held up for her inspection a note of hand for 
three hundred dollars, signed by John Manton. 

‘‘QOh!” said Nora. She uttered this exclam- 
ation in a tone that expressed mingled relief 
and pain: relief, because if that was all, it was 
not as dreadful as the suspense produced by 
Luke Green’s mysterious manner; pain, be- 
cause the note was still another item of shame- 
ful obligation to the superintendent, and one 
she had not known till now. 

‘“‘l do know the handwriting,” said Nora, 
commanding herself; ‘‘and if I do not blush to 
see it, it is because the feeling that I bear to- 
ward yourself, Sir, gives no place to shame for 
the loved and unfortunate father whom you 
have insnared.” 

“JT insnared? J? Now, really, if it were not 
such a very solemn and painful subject, I should 
be inclined to feel amused. No; I will not per- 
mit myself to s playfully—my heart aches 
too much to do that—I will not be profane to 
my own better nature. My dear young lady, 
let me speak plainly to you again. I am not 
skilled in wooing women, and if I seemed rude 
to you before, pray forgive me. Let me tell you 
that vour dear father has not been insnared by 
me. Could you hear this note tell its own story, 
it would say nothing of having. been taken com-: 
pulsorily from Mr. Manton. I pressed no loan 
on him to which it is a witness. -Hark !”—and 
Luke Green listened. “I thanght I heard a 


. splash. Oh, it was nothing!” he said, as he 


looked through the willows upon the brook, and 
saw it lonely as before. He continned: .- 
“T never even asked it of your father as ac- 


' knowledgment of an indebtedness incurred by 


him before. No! It is but one of ten just like 


-it. See, here they are!’ and Luke Green took 


a bundle of papers from his pocket, folded and 
filed, and drew his finger over them rapidly. 
On each of them he had indorsed, ‘‘ Mr. 

ton’s note for $800,” of various dates ! 

Nora’s heart choked her so that she could not 
speak. She passed her hand over her brow, as 
if to recall herself and brush away a web that 
seemed settling over hereyes. And Luke Green 
ei Shall I tell h ful history of th 

“Sh tell you the pain i ose 
papers? I hardly know whether it is best or 
not, loving you as I do.” 

‘¢ Go on, Mr. Green,” said Nora, in a tone of 
such terrible calmness as eqralcd her adver- 
sary’s in his most governed moments, and now 
even startled him hearing it in her. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Wuy should any one afflicted with defective legs turn 
clergyman ?—Because he would cease to be a layman 
(lame *un). 

A Brute’s THOUGHT ABOUT WomEN.—It matters very 
little how ugly she may be, a woman never sees a pretty 
one in the looking-glass.—Our own 


Apvice To Gas Monoro.ists.—“ Gentlemen, Flare 
up, or you may burn your fingers!" 


QUITE OUT OF THE QUESTION. 
As befits a Knight companion 
Of the Order of the Fleece, 
The Nephew of his Uncle 
Casts sheep's eyes upon his Nice. 


But if this close attachment 

o a tie he dares to draw, 

Let him beware lest Europe 
Invoke the Canon Law. 


muat desire to please, 

But such a union is within 
** Prohibited degrees." 


SIMPLE, BUT AoRicu.ruRaL.—Q. What is the best 
time for sowing tares?—A. When the landlord goes 
round and collects his rents. 


APVICE TO Bacng.ors. —Eat cold to settle 
your love; but don't do any thing which will induce you 
to settle your money. 


Apvicz.—“ Friend! Imitate the example of the rail- 
way engine. He is the greatest teetotaler running— 
can keep up for hours at the rate of forty, and even sixty 
miles an hour—and whistles over his work all the while; 
and yet he never takes any thing but water when he 
wants to wet his whistle!" 

Elderly unmarried ladies are considered by some per- 
sons the least enviable of all kinds of waiting-maids. 


‘ You seem to walk more erect than usual, my friend.” | 


—** Yes, I have been straitened by circumstances." 


**Can't we make your lover jealous, Miss 7’—*‘ Oh, 
yes, Sir, I think we can, if we put our together.” 


Shrewd inquiries are being made whether the cup of 
sorrow has a saucer. 


An Irish paper advertises, ‘‘ Wanted, an able-bodied 
man as a washer-woman."’ 


We know a poor fellow who takes the palm in all his 
quarrels with his wife. She slaps his face. 


A lady, playfally condemning the w of mustach- 
es, declared, **It is one of the fashions I set my face 


against!" 

One person abusing another in the presence of Church- 
ill, the poet, said, ** He was so extremely stupid, that if 
you said a good thing he could not understand it.”— 
“ Pray, Sir," said Churchill, ** did you ever try him?” 


**Good-morning, Patrick," said a gentleman to his 
Irish laborer. Slippery this Slippery ?— 
and be jabers, it is nothing elee, your honor. Upon my 
word, and I slid down three times without getting up 
once !’ 


— 


A Gascon officer, demanding his salary from the Min- 
ister of War, declared that he was in danger of dying with 
hunger. The Minister, who saw that his visage was full 
and ruddy, told him that his face contradicted his state- 
ment. ‘* Ah, Sir,” said he, **don't trust to that; this 
face is not mine, it belongs to my landlord, who has 
given me credit for a long time past!" 


A‘new form of electro-biology has been evoked in 
Paris—all who choose are sent to sleep with a tabie- 
spoon placed between theireyea. The great amusement 
of a Paris soirée is to produce an attack of hypnotisme, 
as it is termed, and you see ladies holding their diamonds 
in their hands, and men armed with all the silver spoons 
they can lay hold of. The most extraordinary tales are 
told of the accidents brought about; and in one corner 
you are informed how Count —— was thrown into fits by 
looking at Madame V——'s diamond hair-comb; and in 
another, you catch the “authentic account” of Baron 
Y——'s squint produced by too steady ebntemplation of a 
well-polished gravy-spoon, and of which no g in the 
world can cure him now. 


ror Lirz.—The man who marries hap- 
pity. 

Great Soctat Questions.—Which is the right side 
of twenty’ What do you say to fourteen? Is twenty- 
one the wreng side? Should you call twenty-nine the 
wrong side of twenty, or the right side of thirty? Has 
forty any right side at all nearer than some figure under 
thirty?’ If there is a right side of forty, is it not that 
which is the nearer to threescore and ten? 


Tur Servants Sunpay.—A lady, on hiring a servant 
girl in the country, told her, as a great indulgence, that 
she should have the liberty of attending church every 
Sunday, but that she would be expected to return home 
always immediately on the conclusion of service. The 
lady, however, found a positive objection raised against 
this apparently reasonable arrangement. ‘Na, na,"’ said 
the lass, ‘‘I canna du that; I wadna gie the crack (con- 
versation) o' the kirk-yard for a’ the service.”"—Dean 
Ramsay's Reminiscences of Scottish Character. 


Worp tn THe SWELL VocaBuLary.—A young 
an in an office at Somerset House was highly de- 
lighted by reading, in the letter of the Alexandrian corre- 
Bpendent of the Morning Post, the statement that the 
Suez canal, as contemplated by its projectors, would have 
to_be.excavated ‘* by the labor of the fellahs of Egypt."’ 
“ By Jove!" he exclaimed, “that fellah in the Morning 
ig & deuced cleva fellah! Knows how to spell fellah. 
ber fellahs deuced clever fellahs too—those pho- 
ll fellah same way. Sball always spell 
elf in fuchaw. Wish all the wawk a have to do 
to be executed by the labaw of those Egyptian 


ALLITERATIONS.—The following stanza is more curi- 


oug than cogent 
Waxed weary with watching, wet Wednesday wanes 


away, 
Dim di , down darts distinct da 
The. tinker town trips along. 4 
Still solemnly singing some singular song. 
bomght as ‘great bargains” are mostly parted 


at tremendous 


A man in battle is not allowed to whistle to keep his 
courage up, and the whistling of the ballets doen't ve 


She that marries a man because he is a “good match” 
must not be surprised if he turns out a ** Lucifer."’ 


It is soe that | the Tartare invite a man to drink b 
gently ear. good many of our people w 
“takea pull’ without waiting to have their ears 


A reliable swell declares that he lately danced one 
evening with three young ladies, united circumfer- 
ence of whose dresses amounted to a hu yards. 


An old toper chanced to drink a glass of water one 
day for want of something stronger. Smacking his lips 
and turning to one of his ——— he remarked, 
* Why, it don't taste badly. I have no doubt ’tis whole- 
some for females and tender children !"" 


ITS A BAD RULE THAT DOESN'T WORK BOTH 
WAYS. 


want you to measure me for a vest, please." 

DerssMaxker. “You mistake yourself. We do not 
make here but the robes of ladies." 

Swe.u. * Ya-aa, I know; but what's a man to do? 
The women are all getting their things made by tailors, 
and there's no getting any thing done." 


A gentleman replied to a female vagrant who accosted 
him tbat he never gave to in the street. “If I 
knew where your honor lived,” quickly responded the 


woman, “I'd be after calling at your house, and then I 
th your | 


shouldn't interfere wi 
commodating beggar that. 


A So.tprzr’s —An on dit from the camp of Al- 
dershott states that Colonel H——, who is a rigid dis- 

plinarian, lately issued an order that the men's hair 
should be cut closer; next morning, on parade, he point- 
ed out four fellows whose hair not been cut close 
enough, and on the following day called the same men 
to the front, when a titter ran through the company, 
which soon broke out into adecided laugh. On the four 
men being directed to take off their caps they presented 
four bare skulls, having cut their hair as close as if their 
heads had been shaved. The gallant colonel good-hu- 
moredly joined in the laugh, but afterward said he should 
not like strangers to be laughing at them, and then or. 
dered the four men to be confined to their barracks for 
six weeks, when it might be supposed their hair would 
de grown sufficiently long for them to appear in public. 
The men little anticipated such an end to their joking. 


arrangements." An ac- 


Major B—— had a servant whose simplicity was almost 
incredible. When the Major told him to deny him to 
all visitors, he carried out the order to the exclusion of 
the Major's own brother. When instructed, then, by his 
master that he was always at home to his brother, John 
so well remembered his instructions that when the broth- 
er next called he was immediately shown in; but after 
waiting half an hour alone he summoned John to know 
the reason of the Major's non-appearance. The literal 
servant told him very simply that the Major had gone 
out to dinner, but that the general order was, “ Always 
at home to my brother.” On the next occasion John 
received still more explicit orders, and if the Major's 
brother should call in his absence he was to be told that 
Major B—— was gone to the general's to dinner. John, 
however, fearful] of again making a mistake, rushed into 
the dining-room, some time after, where his master sat 
at table at the general's, and, in an anxious voice, ex- 
claimed, ** But, Major, what am I to say if your brother 
does not call at ally" 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, 


Which is eo common now-a-days, may be entirely pre- 
vented by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been 
used in thousands of cases where the hair was coming 
out in handfuls, and it has never failed to arrest its de- 
cay, and to promote a healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is unrivaled as a dressing for the hair, a single ap- 
plication rendering it soft and glossy for several days. 


The following ts conclusive of its efficacy in the cure of 


Dandruff. 


Boston, Oct. 30, 1859. 


Gentlemen,—I have used your Cocoaine about six 
weeks, and its effect is so marked and extraordinary that 
I deem it my duty to state it to you. 

My worst complaint for several years has been Dand- 
ruf, with itching and irritation of the scalp. After 
brushing my bair, my coat-collar would be covered with 
the white scales, (dandruff,) which looked like a shower 
of snow. My barber tried various applicatiens without 
effect. His abuse of your Cocoaine, and his obstinate re- 
fusal to use it, provoked me to procure and try it. I 
have used less than a bottle. The dandruff, and the ir- 
ritation which caused it, have entirely disappeared, and 
my hair was never before in so good condition. 

Your obedient servant, 
; A. A. FULLER. 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 
and for sale by dealers, generally, at 50 cents a bottle. 


Public Speakers and Vocalists. 


A Norep Ciezerman and public lecturer says of 
Brown's Broncutat Trocuzs: ‘In all my lecturing 
tours, I put Troches into my carpet bag as regularly as 
I do lectures or linen.” Public speakers, vocalists, cler- 
gymen, and all others who exercise the voice, should 
never fail of using these Troches. They surpass all oth- 
er pre tions in clearing and strengthening the voice, 
remo hoarseness, allaying irritation of the throat, 
and as a cough remedy are pre-eminently the best.— 
Troy Whig. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 


Baltimore. 


This popular House has been thogoughly renovated, 
and opened by ROBERT B. COLEMAN, late of the 
Astor Tlouse and St. Nicholas Hotels, and offers superior 
accommodations to families and travellers. 


‘Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
} AN ENTIRE NEW STYLE, 
Designed for all manufacturing purposes. 
Noiseless in its operation, very rapid, and capable of 
every kind of work, it is the best machine ever produced, 
Price only $110. 


LM. SINGER & CoO., 
»No. 458 Broadway. 


LABOR-SAVING ARTICLE. 


F. A. Cannon's Patent § 
and Polishing im? 
Having a Roller, By the aid of which, A 
fine Satin finish is produced on all Linens, 
with half the Labor and half the time. 


or we the Trade. 
. A. CORBIERE, Agent, 378 Broadway. 


From the Boston Atlas and Bee. 
“This much is true; Dr. Halsted has had great sue- 


cess in his practice, and his institution is widely resorted 
to." Address Round Hill Water-Cure, Northampto 


Barney’s Opera Perfame. 


DeproaTep TO MLLE Apg.ina Pattt. 

A new and elegant Perrume, exhaling the most delight- 
ful and exquisite odors; as truly fascinating as the beau- 
tiful photographic likeness which adorns each bottle 

Wholesale by J. W. Nononoss & Co., 91 Fulton Street. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Fancy Good Dealers. 


D, 


Courrier des Etats Unis, 


The only Daily Newspaper exclusively devoted to 
French Language in the United States; established in 
1828; $3 per year. Wrexiy Epition, $4 per year (20 
pages quarto every Saturday)». General News, Miscella- 
ny, and Literature, most carefully selected. No better 
opportunity for French readers and scholars. Office, 
No, 78 Franklin Street, New York. 


The Readers of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Can have purchased and forwarded to them, with dis- 
patch, any Article this City affords, by sending their Or- 
ders, addressed to WM. 8. WYSE, Office Hanzrzn's 
WEEKLY. 

N. B.—Orders from Ladies will receive the attention 
of MRS. W.., if required. 


Admirable in Quality. 
In Price W onderfully Cheap. 


12 CENTS THE TRY THEM 

12 CENTS TRY THEM 

12 CENTS SHILLING TRY THEM 
SHILLING 

12 CENTS nn ee TRY THEM 


12 CENTS | HAIR TONIC, BENZINE,| TRY THEM 


HAIR TONIC, BENZINE, 
12 CENTS | TONIC, BENZINE.|72* THEM 
12 CENTS INDELIBLE INK. TRY THEM 
I\DELIBLE INK. 
CENTS! ink |T®¥ THEM 
‘12CENTS| INDELIBLEINK | TRY THEM 


Sold by 3000 Druggists at Retail. 
Wholesale only at 159 Water Street. 


Attractive . 


NEW BOOKS. 


Woman (La Femme). By Michelet........ --$1 00 
(L'Amour). By Michelet....... 
Taz or Socigrr .............. 1% 
Tuz Gexat TRIBULATION. 2% vols........... - 200 
*,” Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, 
Sree, on receipt of price, by Rupp & Cag.xron, 
lishers, 130 Grand Street, New York. 


tw LONDON CLUB SAUCE.— This 
Sauce, celebrated throughout Europe, and warmly rec- 
ommended by the celebrated French cuisinier, Soyer, 
possesses an unri richness and delicacy of taste, im- 
parting a relish rpassed by all other sauces to ready 
> edediihes: Its flavor is most agreeable; and no one 
accustomed to its use would care to sit at a table loaded 
with the richest viands without it. It is or to the 
Ww re Sauce, and is sold at one the price. 

It is an excellent - eye of digestion, and is recom- 
mended by the medical faculty to those afflicted with 
Lond: Club Sa 

on Clu uce’’ is PARKER 

BROS., LONDON, and sold by A. J. PAREER No. 15 
Beekman Street, Sole Agent for the United States. 

None genuine that is without the fac simile of ** PAR- 
KER BROS., LONDON," pasted over the neck and 
cork of every bottle. 


“Trefelio!” “Trefelio!”’ 


The Secret of Beauty. 


We are positive that a single Bottle of the elegant 
French Floral Extract — “ Tréfelio"' — will convince the 
most skeptical of its super-excellent qualities as a Restor- 
ing and utifying medium. Try it 

Retail, HEGEMAN & CO., and all 

Wholesale, LAZELL, MARSH & G 
Gold Street. 


FASHION BOOK in the World. Specimen cop- 


ies, with two ——, will be sent for 30 cents 
8. T. TAYLOR & SON, 407 Broadway, N. Y. 


Important Change! Interesting! 

That REMEDY—the only one that ever = cured 
CATARRH and its legitimate offspring—Bronchitis—and 
thereby averted Consumption, is again placed salo 
— Price $1 a bottle, at 863 Broadway, N. Y.— di. 
rections given for using. 

I shall also dispose of it at wholesale, to any 
the country, except the New States and lower 
British Provinces, which will be su through 
han the city of N. York, where it will only be retaited 

me. 

Its celebrity for performing what it promises—a radical 
cure—is euch, that a single word of commendation would 
be superfluous. 

Price at wholesale $96. a Gross—$S. dozen. As it is 

mmission 


not sold on Co » payment must accom all 
Orders. R. GOODALE. M.D. 


LOUISVILLE ARTESIAN WATER. 


S. T. THOMPSON, Agent, 
632 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INER, 10 


Used in England over thirty years, and has been lon 
and well tested in this country with great success. 
sore, safe, and speedy remedy, ogee | the confidence of 
all sufferers. Sold by Druggista RAY & HA 
84 Cornhill, Boston, Importers and Agents. 
by mail on receipt of 81 centa 


COURT OF DEATH. 


For One Dollar and 4 postage stamps, the subscriber 
will forward on one omen at of this sublime 
intiog. Ad G. Q@ COLTON, 87 Park Row, New 
ork. P. O. Box 8391. 
PURE WATER. 


United States Carbon Filter Company. 
CARBON FILTERS of all sizes and deacri 
adapted to the Hydrant in Dwelling Houses, Factories, 


&c. Also, a great variety of Portable Self-Acting Filters, 
for Sportsmen, Tra &c., &c, 
164 Broadway, N. Y. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa. 

cific Ocean, which has been proved to be the most valu- 

able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for ale at whole- 

For particulars address ©. & MARAIALL. Pease, 
or reas U. 

American Geane 66 William Btreet, New York. 


| 
ee Gout and Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, &c. 
— 


Marca 24, 1860. ] 
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Second Edition’ of 
Miss Pardoe’s New Work. 


W.L. Pooley & Co., 


Harper's Building, Franklin Square, New York, 
Just Publish, 
From the Author's Advance Proof-Sheets, 


A LIFE STRUGGLE. 
By MISS PARDOE, 


Author of ‘Louis XIVth” and “ Adopted Heir.” 
One vol. 12mo0. Price $1 25. 


Read the following Notices: 

“ As an author of fiction, Miss Pardoe has never done 
anything better than this work." —({Globe. 

** We place this tale in the highest ranks.""—(John 
Bull. 

** A tale of great power." —[Times. 

** The writer is a deserved favorite.""—[{Crescent, N. 0. 

“Considerable skill is displayed in constructing the 
plot of this novel."—[Delta, N. U. 

“Miss Pardoe has already acquired a fair reputation 
as a novelist, and this new candidate for favor will add 
thereto." —[Advertiser, Portland, Me. 

**I¢ will no doubt fiid many readers. as it displa 
considerable ingenuity and skill in the portrayal of its 
Post. 

** Miss Pardoe, it is well known, ranks high, both asa 
novelist and historian.” Evening Journal, Phila. 

“The many admirers of this popular writer will re- 
ceive with pleasure this story.“"—| American, Baltimore. 

* Miss Pardoe’s delineation of character is excellent. 
This is one of the best of the writer's stories." —(G uard- 
ian, Columbus, 8. C. 

***A Life Struggle’ is an excellent story; and even in 
the opening pages it is easy to recognize Miss Pardoe's 
finished style.”—({Gazette, boston. 

**A new work from the talented pen of the author of 
* Louis XI Vth’ can not but meet with a great demand.” 
—([Spirit of the Times, N. Y. 

“If the popular demand is a test of excellence, Miss 
Pardoe is one of the best of modern novelista.""—(Ke- 
publican, Springfield. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 

Sent free of postage on receipt of price. 


Every Number of Magazine contains 
rom 20 to 50 from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CXIX.) CONTENTS. 1560. 


ARTIST LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
—The Highlands of New Jersey.— 
On the Koad.—Upper Fall, Clinton.—Lower Fall, Clin- 
tters. 


of Mine.—A Miner. — 
Pughing Ore Car. — Gallery in Byram Mine.— Surface 
Works, Dickerson Mine.—Ofisets.—Driving a Breast. — 
Tura-Tablie. 
HOW WE GET GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 

ILLUsTRaTions — Camp on the Stanislaus. — The 
First Gold-Hunters. — Panning. — Winnowing Gold. — 
Cradie-Rocking.— Washing with Long Tom.—River Op- 
erations, Murderer’s Bar. — How's Diggins’ — Packin 
Earth. — Quicksilver Machine. — Flutter-Wheel. — Fre 
mont Mill.—Helvetia Quartz Mill —El Rastra. —Ocean 
Beach Mining.— Gold Sluicing.— Tunneling. — Interior 
of Tannel.—Hydraulic Mining.—A Flume. 

THE FIGHT AT LEXINGTON. By Tuomas Dcxn 
The Figh Lexington. —Ba 

LLUSTERA TIONS. — tat .—Battle- 
Ground at Concord. 

CAPTAIN TOM: A RESURRECTION. By Cuazizs 
Nogpuor?r. 

KATHIE MORRIS. By T. B. Atpuice 

LITTLE BROTHER Past 

THE ALEXANDRIANS. 

YET’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 

D——'S REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE 

THE LITTLE ART-STUDENT. 

AN ICY FLAME. 

ON TWO CHILDREN IN BLACK By W. M. 
TMAaCKERAY. 

ORIANA INN: A DISPUTED POSSESSION. 

THE LOST STEAMSHIP. By Frrz-James Daren. 

LOVEL THE WIDOWER By W. M. Tuaacxrrzar. 

Cuarrzs Lil. In which I Play the Spy. — 
ILL Omnibus. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES, 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

MASTER CHARLEY'S FIRST PANTALOONS. 

ILLusTaaTions.— The new Garment — Cook's Ad- 
miration.— At Night—JIn the Street.— Appearance of 
Pocketa,—Contents of Pocketa —Vanity.—A Fall.—Con- 
sequences. — Degraded to Frocka 

FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Pardessus.—Home Dress. 
—Medallion Under-Sleeve.—Lace Under-Sieeve. 

One Number after the present will complete the Tenth 
Year, during which has made its 
monthly visits to the American public. The experience 
ef all this has convinced the Publishers that the 
periodical was established upon sound principles’ While 
ether publications which aimed at local and sectional 
objects have had only a brief and struggling existence, 
Hazres's Macazine has never lost the favor which it 

atthe outset. Policy and Principle both compel 
the Publishers to maintain unchanged char- 
acter of the Magazine as a national work, the organ of 
no party in politics or sect in religion. Contributions 
will, as heretofore, be welcomed every quarter; 
and while the Publishers hold themselves in no way re- 
— for the private views of their Contributors, 
ey will continue to exercise the most watchful care 
that nothing shall find place in the Magazine which shall 
render it an unwelcome visitor in any household. 

The general favor which the Magazine has received 

_ aa induced the Publishers to remit their exertions. 


the Press and 


proval than that for the last month. Almost every 


arti- 
a made the subject of special 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . . . $300 
Two Copies for One Year. . . . . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 60 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Txn Sus- 
SORIBERS. 
and Magazine, togeth- 
er, one year, 
Postage upon “‘Hanrer’s Magazine’ must be 
d at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty. Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisnens, 
Squarz, New Yorx. 


Established in 1834, 


JOHN 
Manufacturer of the Over-strung 


GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES 
Manufactory and Warerooms 


75 to 85 
East Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by describing by letter the 
quality of tone and touch desired. | 

Purchasers may rely upon the excellence of these in- 
struments. They are warranted for Five Years, and 
Prices are moderate. 


At Walker’s Warerooms, 


Clinton Hall, near Broadway, 
A Large Stock of Pianos of every description for sale 
and 


PIANO FORTE MUSIC. 


$50 WORTH OF VOCAL FOR $2! 
$50 WORTH of INSTRUMENTAL for $1 50, 


THE HOME CIRCLE. A collection of Marches, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles, 
Contra Dances, &c. Arranged for the Piano Forte. 
Price, $1 5°; in cloth, $2. 

* THE SHOWER OF PEARLS. A collection of the 
nfost beautiful Duets, arranged for the Piano Forte. In 
cloth, $2. 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
Published by DITSUN & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
No. 2 Sewino Macurng, $100. 
No. 1 Szewtne $90. 

HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4 


Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 


Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
"No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOUTH & NORTH; 


Impressions Received During a Trip 
to Cuba and the South. 


BY 
JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 


1 Vel. 12mo. 352 pages....:.. A...Price $1 00 


CONTENTS. 

I—The Voyage. I1—Tropical Seas. I1]—Cuba—The 
Coolies. I1V—The Slave's Cabin and the Fréeman's Cot- 
tage. V—Developments, Social, Philosophical, and Po- 
litical. VI—The River, the People, the Homes. VII— 
Energy of the Blacks, and Slavery of the Whites. VIII 
— Insurrection; Ite Menace and Prevention. I1X—The 
Remedy for Slavery; Its Simplicity and Safety. 
The Motive Power of W XI—* The Impertinent 
Intermeddling of the North.” Xé&I— Southern Agres- 
sion; A Northern View. XIIIi—Slavery; Its Philoso- 
phy and its Fruits. X1V—Dissolution of the Union. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

The Trade will find it for their interest to send their 

orders direct to ABBEY & ABBOTT, 
Publishers, 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ARD TIMES NO MORE—Any Lady or 
Gentleman in the United States possessing from $3 
to $7 can enter into an easy and respectable business by 
which from $5 to $10 per day can be realized. For par- 
ticulars, address (with — 
W. R. ACTON &CO., , 
41 North Sixth Street, Philadelpbia. 


Roman Eye Baisam, 
For Weak and Inflamed Byes. 


This Balsam is the very best remedy that can be used 
for inflamed eyelids. It almost instantly relieves all ir- 
ritation, and usually effects a complete cure after a few 
applications. For sale by 

A. B. & D. SANDS, 100 Fulton Street. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $l. Sent by mail, po-t free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


fb WORKS, VALUABLE TO THE 

SICK OR WELL, sent by mail, no pay expected 
until received, read and approved. Address, Dr. 8. 3. 
FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

lst. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure of 
Lung. Throat, and Skin diseases; Kheumatism, and Male 
and Female complainta. On the mode of Preserving 
Health to 100 yeara 360 pages, 26 engravings. Price 
fifty cents, in silver or Po-toffice stampa. 

2d. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Pals , and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 131 pages,6 engravings. Price 36 cents. 
Say which book you wish, giving name, State, county, 


-town, and posto 


ECRET ART OF CATCHING FISH as 
fast as you can pull them out, and no humbug. 
Sent for $l. Address Union Agency, Providence, R. IL. 


CURIOSITY Particulars sent free. 
Agents wanted. Suaw & C.iarx, Biddeford, Me. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEX- 

ES, Married or Single, in health or disease — 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 30th 
edition, over 400 pages, 12mo, cloth, and above 100 Elec- 
trotype Engravings. Price $1. By a celebrated Paris 
and London Physician and Surgeon, now of New York 
City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts <7 4 all have 
sought for in vain in any other. Sold by i. G. LAW- 


RENCE, No. 1 Vesey Street, Astor Liouse. 


DR. J. B. MARCHIS’S 
Celebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
For the Kiclief aud Cure uf Sugering «. 

Climate and the normal liabits of female life superin- 
duce a vuricty of diseases which this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. It can be rel.ed upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irregular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Leucorrhewa, Ulceration of the Womb, 
Faintness, Lassitude, &c. When every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken witlout benefit. No 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamphiet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent (gratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Agent. It is sold in every 
town, or sent by express. Be cautious of an imitation, 
somewhat similar in name, with my certificates altered, 
&c. Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Kow, N. 
Y.: J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Philad. 

J. B. MARCHISI, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 


Harnden’s Express. 
DAILY— 

i“ Forwards Valuables and Merchandise to and from, and 
collects drafts, bills, &c., in all parts of the 


EAST, WEST AND SOUTH. 


Will receive goods, or orders to ‘‘call,” at 
74 Broadway. 


BEAUTIFUL BALLADS. 
By the favorite composer, J. R. Tuomas. 
BEAUTIFUL CLOUD. 
I'LL DREAM OF THEE NO MORE. 


MERRILY ROW (Bercarole). 
Published by WM. HALL & SON, N. Y. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


» OF GEORGIA. 


For an admirable sketch of two of the most prominent 
men in the country, read 
REV. WM. H. MILBURN’S 
(* The blind man eloquent,”) 
YEARS OF PREACHER 


1 vol. Price $1 00. 
For sale by all booksellers. 

DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, New York. 
1000 Agents Wanted, 
To Canvass for Subscribers for 
Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible 

and 
Cassells Popular Natural History 


Two of the most magnificent, and, at the same time, 
the cheapest works ever produced. Splendid incomes 
are to be made by acting as Canvassing Agents. Senda 
3 cent stamp for Terms to 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIWN, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Marbleized Slate Mantles. 
West Castieron State Co., 40 Breoapwar, N. Y. 
Mantles, Table Tops, Bureau Tops, Shelves, &c., Bil- 
liard Beds, Black Boards, Tile Slate, Sinks, Wash 


Tubs, &c. 
Send for Card of Designs and prices. 


~ ‘Throat and Lung 


Diseases. 


Of all remedies for Coughs, Colds, Hoarsensss, Sore 
Throat, Bronshitis, Influenza, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, Phihisie, Quinay, Tickling, Irritation, or In- 
flammation ef the Threat, Chest, or Lungs, Incipient 
Consumption, #c., there is no one which, for safety and 
efficacy, or which affords such rapid and permanent re- 
lief, as the well-known and long-established 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


The only genuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE 
& CO., BOSTON, and is sold everywhere. 


HE GREAT SECRET OF BEAUTY !— 

Send for Howard's Circassian Remedy for rough 

skin, tan, and frecklea. Full recipe for pocpaces this 

celebrated mixture sent. with directions for use, for $1. 
Address ORLANDO 8S. HOWARD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED — To 
sell 4 new inventions Agents have made over $25,000 
on one,—better than all other similar agencies. Send 
four stamps and get 80 pages particulars, gratis. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Masa. 


Queru’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly 
The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 


Queru’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil —The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. It isthe best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggista.’ PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 


COUNTY AGENTS WANTED. 


0 A MONTH and all expenses paid, to introduce 

our New National Dovsts $20 
Sewine Macutns. The cheapest and the best. For 
complete instructions and a permanent business, ad- 


dress, with stamp. J. W. & CO., Shoe 
and Leather Mass. 
ow TO 


LIVE. 

SAVING AND WASTING; os, DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED by the Life of Two’ Fami- 
lies of Opposite Character, Habits, and Practices, in a 
pleasant tale of real life, full of 

USEFUL LESSONS IN HOUSEKEEPING, 

How to Livs, How to Haves, 

How To How To Be Harpy. 
Including the story of the Needlewoman who supported 
herself and four children on 

A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman or child can read this book without 
being interested in its pleasant narrative and exposition 
of human character, and instructed in its lessons of econ- 
omy in things that pertain to every-day life in every 


family. 
Price, post-paid, 87 cents FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


CARD. 


A. & G, A. ARNOUX, sdelong and reputably known 
as Fashionable Tailors, beg to announce to the public 
that they have added a department for Boys’ Clotiing 
to their establishment, in which all the finest and new- 
est styles of goods will be kept. This will enable our 
customers to obtain all the goods they may be in need 
of for themselves and the male part of their families at 
our house. 

Of our Men's Furnishing Department it is unnecessary 
for us to say any thing, as it already has the name of 
having the best goods, and best styles of goods, to be 
found in the city. ;> 

521 Broadway, under St. Nicholas! 


Mr. McCune, formerly of Genin's Bazaar, will be 
happy to see his friends at his new location, to which 
not only he, but Mr. Iselton, the Superintendent there of 
the Boys’ work have removed. 


NEW!!! 


A HEMMER, TUCEER, FELLER, BINDER, Axp 
GUAGE comptnep, j:'st patented, simple, hemming any 
width and thickness of cloth either side, applied to any 
Sewing Machine by any one in a few minutes. Retail 
price $5. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Orders by mail supplied (with complete instructions), 
postage paid. Send fora circular 

UNIVERSAL HEMMER Co., 
429 N. Y. 


he ORANGE BLOSSOM WEDDING EN- 
VELOPF, jus: issued, very beautiful (copyright 
secured), at Lverpett's Wedding Card Depot, No. 3 
Broadway, cor. Duane Street. Also, French Parer 


Winant’s Excelsior Billiard Tables. 
Manufactory 71 Gold Street, N. Y. 


A NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A, CERTAIN 
CLRE FoR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKEK & MOUWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beekman Strect, New York. 


To Wholesale Dealers in Jewelry. 

The undersigned begs to say that, owing to his unsur- 
ities, he is able to offer to the Trade Jewelry 
of any description on better terms than any other house 
in New York. — 
All orders will receive the most careful and prompt 

attention. W. A. HAYWARD, 

20S Broadway. 


, Invention for married people. For 
particulars address, inclosing stamp, Dr. H. HIRSH- 
FIELD, Surgeon and Accoucheur, 438 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Ca.,, 191 Broadway. 


“A Great, Sound, and Solid Work. 
NOW READY. 
A New and Revised Edition of 


Curtis’s History 
of the 
CONSTITUTION. 


$ vols. Svo, Muslin, $4 00: Sheep extra, $4 75; Law 
Sheep, $550; Half Calf, $6 00. 


History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption 
of the Constitution of the 
United States. 
Br GEORGE T. CURTIS. 
Embracing Sketches of 


WASHINGTON, 
FRANELIN, MADISON, 
KING, RANDOLPH, 
HAMILTON, WILSON, 


CHAS. COTESWORTH PINCENEY, 
GOUVERNECR MORRIS. 


Tu1s work, by an accomplished scholar, supplies a 
want which had not been adequately met, before its ap- 
, in the historical literature of the eountry. It . 
is a constitutional history of the country from the com- 
mencement of the Revolution to the assembling of the 
Convention of 1787, showing the causes which rendered 
the calling of that body inevitable, and which gave the 
shape and coloring to its decisions; explaining the 
foundations on which our national liberty and prosperity 
were then settled by the statesmen to whom the Revola- 
tion gave birth; and presenting a series of graphic 
sketches of the principal members of the Convention. 
The second volume, published less than two years since, 
and now in its third edition, embraces a full description 
of the formation of every part of the Constitution, and 
of the manner in which its Compromises were arranged. 
The plates of the entire work have been carefully revised 
by the author, and corrected, as he intends they shall re- 
main, for the supply of all future editions. The place 
which the work occupies in American history is too well 
known, both in America and in Europe, to render it ne- 
cessary for the publishers to enlarge upon its peculiar 
claims to the attentlon of our statesmen, scholars, and 
politicians, no less than the great body of the American 
people. 
Copies ser- by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the 
price. HARPER & BROTHERS, PubliMers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Cents A $2 50 a YEAR 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEELY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks . 

One Copy for One Year. . 
Oné Copy for Two Years . * 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . 
‘Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twaiva” * 


or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 
Harpers Magazine and Harper's Weekir, together, one 
year, $4 00. ' . 
ror ApvErtisine.— Fifty Cents.a. Line. 
A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing t« 
Advertise for three Months or more: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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liog*’s Forge.—Entrance to Hibernia Mine.—Interior of 
the Mine.—Mouth of Adit, Swede’s Mine.—Interior of 
Adit.—Surface Works, Byram Mine.— Pursuit of Kaow!- 
MEE the Public, who have so generously appre- 
ciated and so liberally rewarded their exertions, they | ENN lice. 
again present their warmest acknowledgments. No | 


